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ID, the Go-Grandski, a young, spec- 
tacular football star, evening canary tone 
tenor, skate and ski prince, was well liked 
by Gladdy and many others, but often 
envied by many more. Though his home 
was in Chicago, he finished high school 
in New York City. It was three years pre- 
vious to his high school days that Gladdy 
first met him after a spectacular football 
performance, and now he’s in the popular 
and entertainment song world. 

Traveling considerably between New 
York, Pittsburg, Detroit, and Chicago, he 
often visited his two uncles in Pittsburg, 
who were very proud of him, and he often 
took prolonged notice of Gladdy’s collec- 
tion of chocolate dawns, for instance, his 
5 ft. 1” 130 Ib. Custard Sue; his 5 ft. 
414” 126 Ib. Doll Bostonnette, and others, 
including the most prettiful and delicious 
faced Sauggie, which he lately married. 

And Kid, the Go-Grandski, had also 
seen Gladdy in his temporary spells of so- 
cial recess, at which times Gladdy would 


ask, “Well, have you seen any pretty 
people?” 

One June evening the Kid, the Go- 
Grandski, was sitting in company at the 
social magic bar of a big time cafe, when 
Gladdy approached the next seat to them. 
Kid, the Go-Grandski, his glomantic face 
blossomed with the joy of social victory, 
as he introduced Gladdy for his first time 
to meet Anny Prettipeeple, of whom 
Gladdy later remarked to his friend Snoos- 
well, that Anny Prettipeeple was the 
many of any but pretty. Her hair was 
only five inches long but it was of a silk- 
ishfied quality; though only 5 ft. 21%” 
tall, her weight was 153 Ibs., and a stock 
bulk of comic looking girlitry. Yet her 
voice was often like spoken silver, and her 
frequent laughter subjugating compli- 
ments to her attention of love, but to Kid, 
the Go-Grandski, she was only another 
mild occasion. Here in this same cafe, 
Gladdy meets the Kid again just two days 
later, then asks, “Who was the pretty one 


A novel of fiction, the 
names of persons and 
amusement bars are 
intentionally fictitious. 

PAu. CuHILps 


I saw in your blue sedan yesterday?” The 
Kid answered, “Dark Sugar, born in 
Springfield, Illinois, educated in Detroit, 
worked a year as a maid in New York 
Citv and then became slightly Harlem- 
ized.” 

The girl she likes my singing, and my 
arms about her waist, she keeps the phone 
a-ringing when we’re some distance space. 

Some smarts have tried to make her 
drink, to steal her out her clothes, but 
my little so quick to think, do not as they 
suppose. 

As mellow as a salad, the joy glow of 
ale, the princess of a ballad, she’s mine 
and not for sale. 

A pie meal two tone chocolate for from 
her highfull bust on down she’s tannish, 
her fillaswellfia, or just plain natural 
lunch pack a forty degrees tilted, model, 
dinner compartment. 

Though her dark skinned face broad 
spannish, from her bust on down she’s 
lanish and then said smiling Gladdy, 
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The color law the dark skinned face, 
takes nothing from her grace, or race. 

The two tone form is well in place, 
your glory all to all embrace. 

And the girl I seen in your blue car, 

Was that pearl serene! Dark Sugar! 

But then said Kid the Go-Grandski, 
the drama’s more than that 

To start she liked my singing and I 
liked her face 

In both our ears kept ringing, the don’ts 
of cunning negroes. 

And then she liked my going outs, and 
I the more liked hers, up to the clinch, 
in lovabouts, with mingled, Ohs and purrs. 

Now one very hot day in July and the 
breeze, were very few. 

They went out with a boating party, 
and just as they made shore, met a big 
time roughhouse Smarty, who started a 
furore. Took his cigarette from his mouth 
and with it burnt her arm. Go-Grandski 
hit this trampaboo, from the south. 

And falling, he exclaims: “Scuse me, 
Miss, scuse me. Scuse me, buddy, please.” 

Kid, the Go-Grandski, frantic, half 
mad, was desperate to continue his attack 
upon the knocked down Roughty Ruffa, 
but Dark Sugar, screaming, grabbed his 
arm, and begged him not, but still— 

Roughty Ruffa daring Go-Grandski to 
take advantage of his down condition, 
began calling Go-Grandski wicked names, 
as he yelled, “You black trampaboo, why 
you ape-faced brute, buzzard skunk you, 
haven’t you got more sense than to hit a 
man while he’s down,” and then suddenly 
he sprang to his feet. And as suddenly, 
Go-Grandski knocked him down again; 
this time Roughty talked, but yelled out 
in awesome fury. 

“Well, you blue crazy’ ape, you done 
knocked me down twice, and if you do it 
again you frog brained old fool, Ill get 
up from here and wreck hell with you.” 
Then said Go-Grandski, “Being already 
down is all that saves you.” 

Dark Sugar with their four boat friends, 
now urges him to come on away, as 
Roughty’s gang swarm up and worms up. 
Roughty again sprang from the ground, 
declaring that he’d rough the life out of 
that coon hound but Dark Sugar stood 
before him. Then twelve gangster queens 
anxious to carve Dark Sugar’s pretty face 
with their gleaming switch blade knives, 
dashed at her madly. For a moment she 


then sidestepped, and ran for her own 
personal safety. "T'was then that Roughty 
with terrific right to the left cheek knocked 
Go-Grandski to his knees. He soon gained 
his feet but as quickly was knocked back 
by another fast right to the same left 
cheek five steps, right into Dark Sugar’s 


arms; he was faint and groggy, but kept 
his feet. 

With Dark Sugar to the motorboat, 
now to their rescue, and as the gangster 
hollered “Kill them, kill them damned 
black apes,” but the great sleek craft was 
now sliding through the water fifty miles. 
Then Roughty sought to pursue; he said, 
“We'll ram the boat in that way go 
through them, so they'll drown, like a 
legs-tied goat,” but soon after two miles 
his three long racy line boats were fast 
losing chase, and after heavy fire of his 
five automatic shot guns, Roughty knew 
Kid the Go-Grandski, and party had 
escaped. 

They cruised on up the Hudson until 
they came to a beautiful restover, a poeti- 
cised picture garden of love, its em- 
presses of trees, magic lawn, its symphonic 
bathing waters refreshed wearied, living 
forms, while occasional breeze orchestra- 
ted the empress trees, and sublimized the 
soul. "T'was here they rested, dine guested 
and jested. 

Then said Go-Grandski, to his boat 
party friends, I both won and lost my 
greatest victory on this dramatic day. 


Then said Slim Swimmons, proud 
owner of the all aluminum gleaming 
chromium plated 43 feet super deluxe 
motorboat cruiser, Swansure, as he stood, 
and spoke in courtly grace, Oh no, there 
with you I see Dark Sugar, and smiled 
Kid the Go-Grandski, as he rehearsed it 
like a Together we went through fire and 


shot, together we are saved, for you holds 
the dearest thought of how you in love 
behaved. 

Though Dark Sugar had now become 
Lady First of Harlem singers and evening 
entertainers, she cared for only one night 
prince of fame, that was the 5 ft. 9” 
flashy dressed Kid the Go-Grandski, and 
how they did love it. There was Roughty 
Ruffa’s and many other night king’s first 
place endeavor to princify Dark Sugar, 
the prettiest dawn, or darkskinned, in 
evening New York. Though Roughty 
Ruffa had lived all the way from Holly- 
wood, California, to Harlem, New York, 
he was previously born twenty-five years 
ago in Miami, Florida. He was 6 ft. 11%” 
tall, weighed 203 lbs. He was the prince 
of five big night clubs, and plunderword 
king, a ruffist, and sportmonger. His hob- 
bies were large bullet proof sedans, lux- 
urious speed boats, his most famous one 
the thirty-nine feet bullet proof cruiser, 
Night Ghost Hauntly. 


Go-Grandski and his boat party have 
now fully recovered from their all fright 
of frights, have just finished eating, and 
now enjoying the invented game and 
sport of bomb the ball, of which there 
were three variations of the game, bomb 
the five ball, which Slim Swimmons in- 
tended for social pastime. They were of 
hard, perfectly round glistening wood 
14%” in diameter. The bomb balls, or the 
ones dropped from above with either 
hand were all sheen black unnumbered, 
the target balls on which they were to be 
dropped were all flash red, with a black 
number five. This was the social game: 
the rules were three drops for each piayer, 
the bomb hitter continues to bomb until 
he misbombs. For betting purposes the 
game called bomb the groove or bomb a 
royal, in which are used the smaller balls 
of 1” in diameter, and each of these 
white dotted eleven targets to a set; tar- 
gets Y” thick 3” wide, ¥2” thick of hard- 
wood covered with cardboard on which 
are various pictures, battleships, forts, 
lions, whales, and other animals, houses 
and birds, directly in center of each tar- 
get is a 4%” depth groove same diameter 
as the bombball and a direct is all that 
the bomb must stay grooved. There are 
some percentage games where one gets 
five to eleven bomb drops, a certain num- 
ber makes, a directs in the groove but 
failure to stay grooved for instance five 
such hits, would add up to a perfect bet 
winning. 

A good bomb-ballist making a near di- 
rect hit the first time will invariably score 
within the next two drops, because notice 
how far from the target was his previous 
drop. When dropped from level of the 
shoulder, the game requires less skill, but 
when dropped from above the head, as 
far as you can reach, that’s when mental 
calculation becomes your guide and a co- 
ordinated science; the eyes watch the tar- 
get below while the release, or drop-hand 
far above is mentally controlled. This 
technique of the game is called fro-sky 
bombing or from sky bombing. In drop- 
ping the bomb ball from the thumb and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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pressions 
of Africa 


by Raymond Roussel 


Then the Emperor’s wives moved 
forward to the centre of the esplanade. 

Rao soon joined them, bearing a 
heavy tureen which he set down on 
the ground in their midst. 

At once, the ten young women all 
sat down together around this object 
which was full of some thick black 
food. They began to gobble this up 
with great gusto using their hands to 
bear it from its container to their lips. 

In a few minutes, the tureen was 
quite empty. Rao then removed it and 
the negresses, having eaten sufficiently, 
set themselves in position for the 
LUENN’CHETUZ, a religious dance 
which, very much revered throughout 
the land, was specially reserved for such 
solemn occasions as this. 

They began by executing a few slow 
evolutions, intermingled with supple 
and undulating movements. 

From time to time, they let out of 
their mouths, kept wide open, terrific 
burps which soon became ever more 
frequent, increasing with a fantastic 
speed. And instead of concealing these 
repulsive sounds, they developed them 
as loudly as possible and seemed to be 
competing to see who could burp loud- 
est and most strikingly. 

This general chorus which accompa- 
nied, as if it were music, their calm and 
graceful pavane soon revealed to us the 
very peculiar qualities of the substance 
which the young women had just eaten. 

Little by little, the dance became 
ever more animated until it appeared 


quite fantastic, while the burps, in a 
powerful crescendo, became ever more 
frequent and loud. 

There came a moment, an impres- 
sive climax, when the dry and deafen- 
ing sounds supplied the rhythm for an 
infernal saraband; the feverish balle- 
rinas, their hair all in disorder, shaken 
by their ghastly burps as if by heavy 
blows, interwove their movements, pur- 
sued each other, contorted themselves 
in every possible manner, as if over- 
come by real delirium. 

Then everything progressively be- 
came calm again and, after a long 
diminuendo, the ballet ended in a sort 
of apotheosis group accompanied by a 
final chord which was drawn out al- 
most indefinitely like an organ-note. 

Soon the young women, still shaken 
by belated hiccoughs, slowly wended 
their way back to the place whence 
they had originally moved forward. 

* 


cae 


While the LUENN’CHETUZ was 
being danced, Rao had gone towards 
the southern end of the esplanade in 
order to release from their prison a 
group of negroes composed of a wo- 
man and two men. Now only one wo- 
man remained captive behind the thick 
bars. 

Rao forced his way through our 
throng and led the three newcomers, 
with their hands bound together in 
front of them, to the place where the 
dance had been performed. 


An anguished silence settled on the 
whole crowd which was deeply moved 
in anticipation of the tortures which 
the three prisoners were about to suf- 
fer. 

Rao took a heavy axe from his belt. 
Its blade was well sharpened, made of 
some strange wood, as hard as iron. 

Several slaves now joined him to 
help him in his task as executioner. 

Held by these slaves, the traitor 
Gaiz-duh was told to kneel, with his 
head lowered, while the other two vic- 
tims remained motionless. 

Grasping his axe with both hands, 
Rao swung it aloft and struck three 
times the traitor’s neck. The last blow 
inade the head roll onto the ground. 

The place remained clear of any 
splashes of blood, thanks to the strange 
sharp wood which, as it penetrated the 
flesh, produced an immediate coagula- 
tion of the blood while at the same time 
absorbing the first drops which the blow 
could not avoid releasing. 

The head and the body revealed, 
where they had been severed, the solid 
and scarlet appearance of some butch- 
er’s meat. 

Unconsciously, one thought of those 
mannikins in pantomimes which, clev- 
erly substituting for an actor thanks 
to trick furniture, are cleanly cut on 
the stage into pieces which have been 
previously provided with the appear- 
ance of blood. But here, the reality of 
the corpse made this compact redness, 

(Continued on page 31) 


STRONOMY 


Why did Copernicus wait nearly ten 
years after completing his magnum opus, 
On the Revolutions of the Celestial 
Spheres, before venturing to publish tt in 
1543? 


Because he was afraid that at such a 
time of Ecclesiastical jitteriness among the 
Catholics and Protestants, his work might 
occasion sufficient scandal for him to be 
charged with impugning the authority of 
the Church, on the grounds that his as- 
serting the earth to be neither at rest nor 
at the center of the world might be taken 
as contradicting Holy Writ. 


Was his fear justified by the event? 


People were divided for and against his 
work, with the astronomers and the ec- 
clesiastics on both sides. The objections 
raised against the mobility of the earth 
were based on natural science and on 
theology. Certain physicists objected that 
if the earth were in motion, then falling 
bodies would not appear to describe a 
plumb-line but some other curve. Galileo 
was probably the first experimenter to 
drop a stone from the top to the foot of 
the mast of a moving ship; and there was 
no philosophic solution to this difficulty 
before Galilean kinetics, according to 
which the motion of a falling body could 
be explained by analogy with the rectangle 
of movement of a projectile, where the 
rotation of the earth as if the horizontal 
component does not interfere with the 
pull of gravity towards the center of the 
earth as if the vertical component. 

One hundred years earlier the theo- 
logians themselves would have been more 
sophisticated in their literal interpreta- 
tions of Holy Writ—just as Aquinas casu- 
ally remarked that analogies with human 
nature used to support the doctrine of the 
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Trinity were of no greater probability 
than Ptolemy’s astronomical constructions 
—and would not have found the motion 
of the earth to contradict Job’s “who 
shaketh the earth out of her place and 
the pillars thereof tremble.” But dissen- 
sions between Protestants and Catholics 
made both sects fearful of any scandal 
which might undermine respect for a 
Church or for Holy Writ; and conse- 
quently they became over-literal in their 
interpretation of Scripture. Luther blus- 
tered that “the fool will upset the whole 
science of astronomy, but as Holy Writ 
shows, it was the sun and not the earth 
which Joshua ordered to stand still.” And 
even Melanchthon condemned the Coper- 
nican hypothesis. Giordano Bruno, how- 
ever, ecclesiastical reformer and _ philoso- 
pher, who in 1600 was burnt at the stake 
for heresy, in his cosmology praised Co- 
pernicus highly; while Diego de Stuniga, 
a Doctor of Divinity of the University of 
Toledo, in a commentary on Job gave a 
Copernican interpretation to the afore- 
mentioned passage. But in 1616 the In- 
quisition at Rome declared the assertion 
of the earth’s motion to be heretical; and 
the Sacred Congregation solemnly sus- 
pended De Revolutionibus and Stuhiga’s 
commentary “until they should be cor- 
rected.” Copernicus’ book, along with 
Kepler’s Epitome and Galileo’s Two Chief 
Systems of the World (wherein he had 
sophistically ignored Tycho Brahe’s sys- 
tem) were not removed from the Index 
till 1822. 

As a matter of fact, Brahe, the out- 
standing astronomer between Copernicus 
and Kepler, found unanswerable the ob- 
jections based on Holy Writ and on the 
apparent path of falling bodies but ap- 
proved the simplification introduced into 
the planetary theories by making a point 
around the sun the center of all the plan- 


ets’ orbits. Accordingly he adopted the 
Copernican system with a slight revision: 
he centered all the planets around the 
sun but kept the sun revolving round the 
earth, which remained motionless at the 
center of the world. But Tycho’s real con- 
tribution to astronomy lay in his taking 
new observations for determining more 
accurately the apparent courses of the 
planets rather than in his simple transfor- 
mation of the Copernican system; for it 
was out of Tycho’s observations as ma- 
terial that Kepler built up his own system. 


Then the Copernican revolution in 
astronomy also revolutionized the opinion 
which man had formed of his own dignity 
in the world? 


Copernicus himself did not foresee that 
any one would construe as a degradation 
of man the assertion that the corporeal 
heavens do not revolve around the earth 
but only that some literal-minded ecclesi- 
astics might take offense at a contradic- 
tion of Scripture. And in scholastic theol- 
ogy man was a fairly humble creature: 
the highest of the animals but the lowest 
created intellect, whose original little dig- 
nity had been corrupted by original sin, 
and whose present little dignity arose from 
the assumption of human nature by God 
in the Incarnation and not from any sup- 
posed revolution of the heavens around 
the earth. 

As a matter of fact, the so-called Co- 
pernican revolution may be only part of a 
story we have constructed in order to 
explain why we no longer understand in 
what the real dignity of man might con- 
sist. If we wish to talk poetically and 
humanistically, we may still ask out of 
what feeling about man’s rank in the 
universe can the assertion of the earth’s 
motion be said to spring. Therefore let us 


microcosmic 


first try to find out how ‘true’ Copernicus 
considered the mobility of the earth to 
be; then, let us look into the workings of 
the history of astronomy itself; and third- 
_ly, the relation of the mobility of the 
earth to certain larger ideas which in- 
formed the philosophy of the times. This 
last topic should make self-evident the 
solution to the burning question of the 
dignity of man, 


How did Copernicus conceive the work 
of the astronomer? 


In the classical phrase, the job of the 
astronomer is to “save the appearances” 
or to arrange the celestial movements in 
a pattern of orderly recurrence, so that 
future movements may accurately be pre- 
dicted from past ones and the whole con- 
figuration of past and future movements 
be intelligible. Copernicus talks as if this 
principle of intelligible order can be ful- 
filled only if the astronomer takes the 
movements of the celestial bodies to be 
regular, circular, and everlasting, or at 
least conpounded out of circular move- 
ments; that is to say, if the moving plane- 
tary body does not appear to describe a 
perfect circle, its path must be recon- 
structed as the resultant of purely circular 
movements, whereof on any given circle 
equal arcs are traversed in equal times. 
That is the ‘axiom’ which sets up the gen- 
eral limits within which there is a field 
free for the play of ‘hypotheses,’ which 
make the further delimitations demanded 
by the given apparent movements. Now 
Copernicus argues at some length that the 
state of affairs defined by the axiom of 
regular and circular motion must really 
exist in the heavens and that the human 
mind would shudder at any other sup- 
position. 

Now an hypothesis must fulfill two con- 


ditions: first, it must conform to the ax- 
iom; and second, the planetary tables and 
other particular propositions about the 
combinations of regular circular move- 
ments must be deducible from it. More- 
over within the single field of the axiom 
there is room for many equivalent or al- 
ternative hypotheses, which are equivalent 
in that the same set of appearances may 
be saved just as well by one hypothesis as 
by another; but alternative in the sense 
that if interpreted physically in terms of 
solid hoops or something else necessary 
for the mechanical explanation of the 
phenomena, the two configurations of cir- 
cles cannot both exist in the heavens. 

Now Copernicus regarded alternative 
hypotheses not merely as devices for pre- 
diction, of which one or the other might 
be relatively more convenient for con- 
structing planetary tables, but as desig- 
ating real possibilities within the field of 
physical actuality defined by the axiom, 
although he acknowledges it is difficult or 
next to impossible to determine in a given 
case which hypothesis is conformed to the 
nature which exists in the heavens. 


Now what about the mobility of the 
earth? 


Ptolemy had remarked that it would be 
possible to save the appearances by treat- 
ing the earth as if it were in motion but 
that such a supposition would be no more 
than a convenient device for computation, 
since Aristotle’s cosmology required an 
unmoving earth at the center of the 
world; and accordingly he preferred to 
make the supposition which would be 
physically true in the light of the Aris- 
totelian analysis. 

The unauthorized preface to De Revo- 
lutionibus tries to reduce the mobility of 
the earth to a point of mere convenience 


in constructing tables jf movements— 
contrary to Copernicus’ express intentions. 
For if he had looked upon the earth 
merely as a fiction useful as a computing 
device, he would have had, on the out- 
side, no reason to fear that his work would 
occasion a scandal and, on the inside, no 
reason for composing arguments on be- 
half of the natural possibility of the move- 
ment of the earth. 


Then, supposing the movement of the 
earth is really possible, does Copernicus 
find it hard to determine whether such 
movement is actually the case in the 
heavens? 

No. Copernicus looked upon it as more 
certain than thai; for he appears to find 
the astronomical consequences of the mo- 
tion of the earth sufficiently weighty to 
place it in the sarne order of truth as the 
sphericity of the earth, since he insinuates 
that its opponents are to be classed with 
Lactantius, who had denied the antipodes. 


Why did Time wait so long for a man 
to declare that the earth moved? 


The supposition of the sun’s movement 
is the most natural and convenient one 
for explaining celestial phenomena; even 
today marine navigation employs Ptole- 
maic astronomy. And for Ptolemy in par- 
ticular, the general outlines of Aristotle’s 
cosmology were acceptable as a frame- 
work within which to work out a detailed 
account of the movements of the celestial 
bodies; and the supposition of the earth’s 
motion was contrary to the conclusions of 
Aristotelian physics. This cosmology 
might be termed an hypothetical con- 
struction designed, among other reasons, 
to save the appearances given by the fol- 
lowing simple experiment: if you light a 
fire, the flame rises upwards through the 
air; and if you shake earth, air, and water 
together in a closed container and then 
allow them to settle, the air will rise in 
bubbles to the surface and the earth will 
sink to the bottom. Therefore the earth, 
as the heaviest element, will always be at 
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the bottom of things, or, in a spherical 
cosmos, at the center, which is the earth’s 
natural place—just as the lighter ele- 
ments of water, air, and fire belong to 
concentric spheres placed around the 
earth. Now since the earth is in its natu- 
ral place, it is in possession of its end, and 
therefore there is no reason for it to move, 
either by rotating or by locomotion; while 
conversely the stars, the sun, the moon, 
and the five planets, attain certain natural 
ends by their diurnal and other move- 
ments. 

But there were astronomers before and 
after Ptolemy who held to the theory of 
the motion of the earth. The school of 
Pythagoras had considered that the earth 
as well as the sun were in movement 
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around ‘the central fire’; Heraklides of 
Pontus, who may have studied under Pla- 
to, taught the daily rotation of the earth; 
and Aristarchus of Samos, who studied 
under a student of a student of Aristotle’s 
suggested that the annual movement as 
well belonged to the earth and not the 
sun. But none of these men used the 
earth’s movement as a starting-point for 
giving a detailed and systematic account 
of the apparent celestial movements. Most 
of the astronomers of Islam were more 
concerned than Ptolemy had been with 
the problem of efficient causation; and 
they endeavored to reformulate any plane 
geometry of planetary motions as the pro- 
jection on a plane of the movements of a 
system of spheres. The astronomers of 
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Christendom at first followed Ptolemy 
closely but with an eye on the astronomers 
of Islam. Amateurs were more inclined 
than professionals to play with the suppo- 
sition that the sun was at the center of 
some or other planetary movements or 
that the earth was in motion. The ency- 
clopedist Martianus Capella, in The Wed- 
ding of Philology and Mercury, had 
placed the orbits of Venus and Mercury 
around the sun; and in the ninth century 
John Scot Erigena, the great neo-Platonic 
theologian, extended this heliocentricity to 
Jupiter and Mars as well. In the fifteenth 
century theological reasons led Nicholas 
Cardinal of Cusa to assert that the world, 
although not essentially infinite, was with- 
out center or circumference, and that con- 
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DECEMBER, FROM "THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS" By ELIJAH H. BURRITT, A.M., HARTFORD, CONN., 1835. 


sequently everything in the world partici- 
pated in motion to some extent. But in 
On Learned Ignorance he goes no far- 
ther than to suggest that the earth has 
some movement of rotation but none ot 
locomoticn. At any rate, the amateurs 
fostered the growth of new ideas; and the 
professionals were instrumcatal in keeping 
alive the special techniques and scientific 
grammar which a genius lke that of Co- 
pernicus had to have before hin in order 
to transform them. By the third decade of 
the sixteenth century the researches of 
Copernicus had acquired an underground 
reputation; Celio Calagnini, once a con- 
dottieri and now a cleric, who had visited 
Copernicus at Cracow in 1518, composed 
before 1524 a highly periphrastic essay in 


which he attempted to argue that all the 
apparent movements in the heavens could 
be saved by rotatory movements of the 
earth! 


What induced Copernicus to assign an 
annual as well as a daily movement to the 
earth? 


He complained of the failure of Ptole- 
maic astronomy to provide any intrinsic 
determination of the distances or even or- 
der of the planets from the earth or any 
explanations of the phenomena that Mars, 
when 180° from the sun, should always 
be at its position nearest the earth and 
never farthest away, and that Mercury 
and Venus were never more than 40° 


distant from the sun; and he was struck 
by the coincidence that in the case of 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, within any 
cycle of time common to the epicycle- 
bearing circle and to the epicycle, the sum 
of the revolutions of the two circles should 
be equal to the number of solar years, the 
number of solar revolutions within that 
same time; and that the period of the off- 
center circles of Venus and Mercury was 
one year—all this insofar as his supposi- 
tion of the earth’s annual motion was 
occasioned by astronomical considerations. 


You are implying that it was occasioned 
by other considerations besides the astro- 
nomical?. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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IMPRESSIONISM AT THE OPERA 


Pelléas et Mélisande, in five acts and twelve 
scenes (a distracting lack of continuity) was 
composed at a time when Impressionism in 
painting was past its day. Yet it is part of it— 
the play of light upon form. And Maeterlinck’s 
poem, which, one feels, should have called 
forth something more Pre-Raphaelite, is used 
by Debussy as a palette for his atmospheric 
and luminous ‘“‘vibrism.” It would have been 
reasonable to expect a libretto by Flaubert, for 
the music is like Monet or Manet when these 
painters revolted against the canons of acad- 
emism and turned for inspiration to the con- 
temporary scene: a direct relation to the lite- 
rary movement led by Flaubert, Zola and 
others. There are times, to be sure, when Pelléas 
is somewhat Turner, but there again, la re- 
cherche de la lumiére. 

There is a thin cord which connects this 
lyric drama to the present, if it is but the wry 
smile at yesterday’s avant-garde. And this cord 
makes Pelléas a different matter from the works 
of Wagner, Verdi, Bizet, Massenet, etc., or the 
angelic Mozart, or Gluck or Handel, for these 
are rooted in a past tradition, they are the 
great pillars of the structure of opera. Pelléas 
visits the opera, like a little foreign princess 
shaking hands with everybody and then going 
home. The doors close behind her. ‘‘Not quite 
one of us,” agrees the hierarchy. 


And yet the girl is charming, charming. In- 
deed, this is a Mélisande among operas. Bidu 
Sayao is young and beautiful and we have seen 
what a supremely good actress she is in The 
Marriage of Figaro and Don Giovanni. Her 
Susanna in Figaro is perhaps incomparable, it 
is the very essence of Mozart, the soaring 
summer-morning laughter, which this supreme 
work achieves. It was certain that her Méli- 
sande would be ‘no understudy Mélisande, no 
imitation. On everybody’s lips was the name 
Mary Garden, but it had to be that way. Well, 
Sayao is not yet Mélisande but I think she 
will be. The artistry is there and the under- 
standing, in fact every potentiality. She has 
grace and delicacy, a beautiful vocal projec- 
tion, but the quality of pain has to be imagined. 
She was overshadowed by the newcomer, Mar- 
tial Singher, whose New York debut was in 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann as Dapertutto. He was 
a more baritone Pelléas than usual at the Metro- 
politan, and all the better for that. He is es- 
sentially French, in manner, vocal use, and 
technique; the field of emotion is limited by 
choice and discipline, yet within this estate he 
roams with aristocratic grace, with a light 
tread, formal but free. He will roam but he will 
not be late getting back. There is a certain 
irony, even cynicism in this classic formality: 
the smile is a little veiled, the wit astringent, 
the balance perfect, the mood cool. And this is 
like Paris, the Paris of the Louis’, a Rococo 
Paris, spacious but not sprawling, light but not 
flimsy, proud but not ponderous, ornate but not 
showy; the hedges clipped, the lawns cut, the 
flowers bedded out, the trees in avenues, the 
urns and steps and statues spaced with the 
light touch. In short, the mot is juste and the 
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form pure. Could one ask more of Mr. Singher 
than that vocally he is an expression of all 
that? 

His concert at Town Hall made clear once 
and for all that the Metropolitan at last has 
acquired one of the elect. 

As for Emil Cooper, whose conducting debut 
it was at the Met (though far from his debut 
in Pelléas) he was a bull in a china shop. 
Nuance became statement and statement scan- 
dal; it was shouted from the housetops. De- 
bussy was conducted like Strauss; the Rococo 
became Baroque, it was exposed in a glare of 
spotlights, the mysteries of light and color fled. 
Withal, lacking the Gallic elegance, his accom- 
plishments are not meagre, he knows what he 
is doing and how to do it, he is fluent, even 
eloquent, but with:the thickest guttural accent. 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE 


In bad times people are apt to say “only a 
miracle can save” whatever may be in peril,— 
oneself, a situation, a dear one, a home. And 
because to ward off the worst is a mental 
necessity, a miracle is looked for even if with 
no more and perhaps less concentration than 
madame staying “No, Fido!” when he begs at 
table. We say the day of miracles is past as we 
say we have no use for sentiment even as we 
blink away a tear. Somewhere in everyone is 
a gullible spot, and perhaps, one should add, 
mercifully so, for it is the ability to believe in 
people and in things beyond people. It is say- 
ing no new thing to say that belief creates its 
own truth, that no object is more real than 
the perception of it, and no object less real 
because it is for you and not for me. Shaw 
defines a miracle as an act which creates faith, 
and hardly a person exists who cannot gaze 
inward and discover some faith in himself, 
even if something simple like filial affection or 
that tomorrow is bound to be better; and these 
affirmations are the beginning of the miracu- 
lous. The beginning of the miraculous is tense 
with expectancy, an expectancy which trans- 
cends premonition and if necessary logic. The 
progress of the miraculous has nothing to do 
with divine apparitions but with the removal 
of the expectant tension; in other words, as 
Beckford wrote, with “the sudden afflatus, the 
inexplicable accession of poetry.” 

It is indeed pleasant to believe in miracles; 
that some shining benefit will come to oneself 
and those one loves, lifting life from care and 
sorrow to a plane of radiant well-being. Whe- 
ther or not we take it all with a pinch of salt, 
or even a carton, need not and perhaps hardly 
ever does, wholly preclude the pleasurable 
fantasy. 

Thus Bernadette, that very long film and that 
long book, themselves continue to spread faith 
that the miracles of Saint Marie Bernarde Sou- 
birous are still in the world. Werfel, fleeing the 
Nazis, found refuge in Lourdes and promised 
the Saint to write her story should he escape 
to freedom. Wisely, she did not pass up this 
chance for excellent propaganda. He kept this 
promise, the book was a best-seller, and the 
film is doing well. Hundreds of thousands have 
read the book, millions will see the film, and 
it is really as though another little spring had 
started to flow from the cave at Massabielle. 

As for the film itself, it is above the average. 
There is no doubt about it. It is excellently 
photographed with a fine mountain feeling—a 
feeling not of altitude, for Lourdes is not on 
the heights—but of the heights above Lourdes. 
It is not easy to forget the slim figure of Ber- 
nadette flitting across the ridges with strangely 
touching grace. The vulgarities do not crowd. 
The figure of the Lady was so awful we will 
say no more of it, or of the voices and string 
instruments as her background music, or per- 
haps of the pretty trees along the road leading 
Bernadette from a profane to a sacred life—her 
farewell to Lourdes. But we must praise the 
new young actress and Henry King, her direc- 
tor, for finding and understanding that this 
girl had an inner eloquence to light up the 
static exterior with meaning. This was no vacu- 
ous gaze, the studied pose of devotion; not the 
face alone expressed the mysterious, but the 
body, the hands. To get through a part, which 
could easily overbalance into Deanna Durbin 
suburbanism, without a hitch, is no mean 


achievement; it is the most taxing of réles, 
needing expert handling. 

If mere are times when the beholder feels 
more on the hills of Carmel than the Hautes- 
Pyrénées, it is only that he must be ready to 
accept incomplete success when one race imi- 
tates another. It is not a matter of accent 
only, or idiom or anthropology or insight. It is 
a simple thing having to do with movement, 
gesture, facial expression; in short, a way of 
thinking. The Lourdes of the screen, recon- 
structed perhaps faultlessly (especially the Rue 
des Petites Fossées), is still a California Lour- 
des, in spite of a cold, grey sky, just as the 
Hertfordshire of Pride and Prejudice was a 
Virginia Hertfordshire or the Russia of North 
Star something from a World’s Fair. Hollywood 
never hesitates to make Myrna Loy or Margo 
or Gail Sondergaard Oriental, or Dorothy La- 
mour or Jon Hall Hawaiian, or to rile the 
sensibilities of America South of the Border, 
in spite of the availability of the true product. 
This must be because the American public is 
unable to identify itself or its interests with for- 
eigners but only with American translations. No 
doubt Michéle Morgan would have made not 
only a good but a racially authentic Bernadette, 
but then her mother and father and the British 
mayor and all the others, would have appeared 
even less valid. The French films before the 
fall of France were as good as they were be- 
cause the characters and types were matched; 
glamour and fame meant little and characteri- 
zation mattered most. The search for a perfect 
Bernadette means that this principle is being 
applied in Hollywood—after all, there was 
quite a to-do about Scarlett O’Hara. But it is 
still an imperfect system; over everything hangs 
a miasma of unreality, the mind must be drug- 
ged but not stimulated, the senses titillated but 
not roused, the feelings stirred but not awak- 
ened, the tears maudlin but no painful, and 
no wallop may strike harder than a feather 
pillow. People want it that way, and—by God! 
—they get it. 


LIFEBOAT 


The fuss about this film is unnecessary. 

Numbers of people have complained it is 
almost Nazi propaganda. Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son, suffering from severe acid indigestion, 
wrote “will you stop this film and will you 
change it.” 

An excellent idea, if it would do any good, 
for the truth is it’s a rotten film. Another fea- 
ther-pillow wallop. I have not read the Stein- 
beck book, so cannot explain why Tallulah 
Bankhead is discovered, in an empty lifeboat with 
immaculate upswept coiffure, dry mink coat, 
typewriter, jewels and loaded movie camera, 
while everybody else has to be pulled from the 
oily water. Because she takes moving pictures 
of the rescues, an incensed survivor smacks the 
camera overboard, and Miss Bankhead doesn’t 
even kick him on the shin, which I hope is 
unlike her. When she lends her mink coat to a 
cockney mother, that ungrateful woman 
promptly jumps into the water. Goes the type- 
writer, goes the diamond bracelet: only Tallu- 
lah is left. All this indicates, no doubt, that she 
is learning consideration the hard way. How 
good she is! Yet you cannot fit her into a 
make-believe story because her personality is 
too strong; she is always Tallulah Bankhead, 
and as long as you know she is in fact safe on 
land you cannot be anxious about her rocking 
on the open sea. 

The cause of the controversy, of course, was 
the Nazi submarine captain, supposedly repre- 
sented as twice as smart as the allies. Personally 
you or I would have seen through him in a 
trice. That nobody on the boat does, forces you 
to assume it is one of those devices like the 
“aside” or stage whisper, by which you alone 
share the secret and enjoy the mystification of 
the hapless innocent. A clumsy and old-fash- 
ioned device, to be sure. A few days after hav- 
ing seen Lifeboat I was invited to see again, for 
the first time in seventeen years, Eisenstein’s 
Ten Days That Shook The World. Miss 
Thompson, gulping down an Alka-Seltzer, says 

. - he (the German captain) is finally killed 
—by as hysterical a murder as was ever dis- 
played on a film.” In Eisenstein’s film a man 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Publne 


A pestilence overran earth. Like sick leopards 
It slunk across brooks weakly. 

Feverishly blazing, delirious, it walked 
Through blind flowers beneath the sky. 


It was as spotted as leopards are. 
Criminal aberration of the pestilence 
In uneven waves stained the prairies 
And seeped filthily across monuments. 


As flowers grow between leopards’ feet, 
Ferns grew against pestilential air. 

As weak as dying children, they waved plumes 
Within the disordered atmosphere. 

Trial wearied limbs of the pestilence. 
In langorous desolation it crossed 

The last winds, and posed fingers 
Upon surfaces of the firmaments. 


Mayhem 


As extreme crevices are illuminated, 
The inorganic mayhem requests voice, 
Singeing its beard in the desperate search 
For language among burning syllables. 
There have been histories without proof. 
The mayhem of formal stance, still unnamed, 
Like gigantic babies awaiting birth, 
Maintains its violent posture in frame. 
There is the cruelty of small scissors 
Exacting retributions of place, 
As, beyond lilac bushes, dirty servants, 
Patient, remain forever hidden. 
Once rivers, massed, and in orchestra 
Loosed their exact transient peal 
And, as ambitious as young brothers, 
Extended their huge diagonal. 
Within such excursions was laid 
The quiet mayhem of atoms, termites 
In furniture or boats that violated 
Government of their heredities. 
The soft seasons, beyond question of crime, 
Advanced carelessly to prepare 
Feasts in celebration of the misused 
And pathetic pieces of air. 
Mayhem was immanent in the quietest 
Partitions of sleep, and remained 
Intrinsic as unmanageable rivers 
Are to their beds’ silent cornerstones. 


pont 


At peak of solstice, wheels stop. Then, 
Within a room, a frail luminous angel 
Appears suddenly. The stillness 
Of her body is continual. 
It is the everlasting moment, when universe 
Is cleaved, and traveller's huge eye 
Scopes the clean cross section before 
The first drops of blood swell faintly. 


From jump to last stand, the wolf's course 
Is run instantly, and his hunger 

Grows as windows grow, stark, 
At instant midnight of traveller. 

Fluff and jewelled tears forever suspend 
In boundless area of still air 

Beside a wooden windmill's spire piercing 
Backbone of celestial sphere. 

Present to the huge eye in a room 
The continual young angel glows 

Dimly, as in a rotted box a worm 
Pervades with warm flesh the very corners. 


Gas 


The crime of a slave seethes in a jail cell 
Like a soft brain that throbs in a jar. 
The soft surfaces of the stones 
Are conscience of the slave's fear. 
His malice, hatched in a kiln, grooved 
The subtle aura of princesses’ grey gowns, 
And passed the embankments of the city's river; 
Then, in one breath, stung the gloom. 
Now palaces totter about his cell, 
And vehicles splash firm to his center. 
The silver crime acknowledges veins 
Of mysterious abuse of legends. 
Fires mount at every point. A coronation 
Sags toward gutters when the sublime ears 
Of the interminable murder spread 
Across each arbored lane of singers. 
The worn corners of the jail that lean 
Upon the smeared cell floor piece 
Minions of kings and ejaculate 
The favor of gold combs and their knees. 
Prison exerts a tall tree for the bent 
Of the slave's crime, perpetuated. 
Fingers can trace upon a white crystal 
The preemption of the slave, who is dead, 


Chrysanthemums 


Facing the chrysanthemums in full light, 

A sheep fled like quail past gardens. 
The forked tongues were redescribed by sheep 
Who avoided the poisonous gardens. 

The replicas of Egyptian eyes, 
Mummified and narrow, cold 
As cursed diamonds, had remained. 
And the coiled chrysanthemums remained. 
After storms, delicate drops 
Slid from the chrysanthemums 
As from glass, or dried. The petals, 
Without blinking, pierced the warm rooms. 
Painted queens, terrifying houses, 
Walked past vases and tall glass, 
As mobile resurrection of the longest spire 
Of original, unbent grass. 
And chrysanthemums’ formal decision 
Penetrates all looms and ignites 
The hopeless almond ardor for distant 
Fires that illumine a far piece of night. 
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ALF a century ago, my foetus was carefully deposed in the moving muds of the Valdai marshes. There in the singing winds 

caressing the forest and mountains, I watched and listened to the growth of elms and wild cherry trees. Later on, grown 
up, with the cinders of the extinct volcanoes still on my eyelashes, I carved in these grown up trees Niobe and Orpheus, one imprisoned 
in the warm labyrinth of the Philadelphia Museum and the other in the frozen cellars of the Quai de Tokio Museum. Both have cracks 
and wrinkles in which the winds and springs of my native forest are still whistling their imperceptible and malicious melancholy. Be- 
cause of the consecutive vomiting convulsions of our dear planet, I found myself in the green orchards of France where for twenty-five 
years I learned the sweet bitter taste of the glowing hearts of peaches, listening for hours to Latin legends of the magnificent Merlin 
Cacaius. There I deluded myself with the expectation of being buried in the shade of the Five Oak Brothers in my little orchard in 
Quercy. But another convulsion awaited me. In 1941, I was vomited on to the arithmetical mirror of Manhattan. Now I learned to 
count the streets and at night I faced myself in the magic, amoeba-like life. Often when I am sick with nostalgia and regret, I take 
a bus, determined to escape, and go to Jackson Heights, where for hours I look at the far horizon where a new continent unveils its 
pathetic American film. Its forests and plains, and sombre rivers, where the new Hercules is fulfilling his thirteenth and last labor. I 
watch him and listen to the young noise of his hatchet, carving out his Orpheus. I listen and watch, and cannot forget. 

O. Z. 
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Sleeper Awake 
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THE LION AND THE FOX 


The son of greatness dies before the fox 
Recovers; the bait is buried where the sand 
Throbs to the sensitive mother hand. 

The shock of darkness stills the muscled kiss. 


How quick the red-run paw! how quick the eye 
Within the darkness kicks the heart. A toy 
Hums like hornets beneath the couching boy 
Dreaming of killing lions in his trap. 


The fox recovers before the son of man 

Can draw the thorn. Who will inherit this 
Needle of honey? A doubled love prepares 
The bleeding brow for Promethean sharp kiss. 


The son of darkness waits for this, this nick 
Of life. The word is quick. His bedside prayer 
—How far from childhood walks the childhood prayer— 


Floats waiting dreams above his heart-burned wick. 


The eye of morning is the fault of night; 
Brightly he burns. |, said the cock, 

Will not forget the fox in ribbons and 

The vixen dance across the fields of fright. 


Let Venus rise from salt, his Sodom plain 
Glitters with terror-stones. He waits betrayals 
Bred by confidence, and nights wherein 

The lion shambles with the crumbling rain. 


AUTUMN EVENING 


It was the wind 

reciting prayers; 

up the street we ran 
from the limping ghost. 


The windows were fountains of hair 
when the street curled down with a sigh 
waiting the discoveries 

of barefoot delicacies. 


The windows were dripping with hair 

and eyes crawled down those spider stairs 
like widows of regret. 

It was the wind shook down regret. 


The street lay in the ground 

as formaldehydes of elsewhere. 

A naked dog groped up the livid gutter 
under a peeled pear of light. 


Hand in hand we ran 
through houses of fog. 
It was remorse that spliced her hair 
to my tobacco beard. 


We dared to break the wishbone 
before the wish was known. 
Down the great river of Now 
the silence came like rain. 


It was the wind 
shook down the eyelids. 
The evening fell away to where 


a child could sleep. 


The street unrolls to yesterday 
remembering love 

the wistful hands now finding 
breasts under cobwebs. 


It is the wind returns 

to fog the wishing glass. 

Your window is a good looking glass. 
Why do you wipe your face away? 


Fatmar Bead 


TERRA NOVA 


Well they said it through their gum 
they squeezed it through their cockles. 
Lord I'm glum, when so pecked at 
with a scalpel. 


Luther oughta be my pal, was be- 
fore he inked the walls trying to 
fornicate with the devil, that nei- 
ther he nor she that's got us 
shivering so, but sometimes de- 
lectably. 


i've got some socks, all God's 
heftier kids got some shoes, but 
socks hung by the bed at night 
might catch what may perpetuate 
into something as sidling, as holy, 
as unquestionable as me. Cripes 
to you who prefer a dead cuckoo 
bouncing from a clock hung above 
the bacon rinds. 


i ley Zee 


THE MOURNING AFTER HER 


Theo clock is langsamer .. . 

| feel to day in awe love my bawdy 

Parts of delicate mane ja. 

Heavy levy of exebriate. 

How is your head led? 

So large wie gross | cannot tell. 

The whirled is furled to isle or continent. 

So largo of countenance continence. 

The bed led of continence tells tolls in my weery sleep. 
My leery weeps dry tears—crocker dial theo clock awe love. 
A burning thirdst thrice awe love the furled whirled— 
Continence and aisle. 

Bittering waters withering blotters 

EY my sole aisle of continence, 

Solo follow awe love. 


FT EE EEE ee 
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LISTEN, VIEW! 


Editor, View: 

I am opposed to any kind of censorship that 
says in an official way that we must not speak 
in a personal way. As for View, the readers of 
View have been exposed to demoralizing 
strangeness from the cradle up, and are not 
going to be harmed by anything that anyone 
with a gift for novelty, offers them. 

I am indebted to View for making me some- 

what closely acquainted with the work of 
Joseph Cornell; and am full of gratitude to 
you and Parker Tyler for defending me to a 
public, that if it is aware of me at all, is likely 
to regard me as a drawback. But I look upon 
View as not in good health. There is usually in 
each issue something I wish to keep, and I ask 
myself as I ponder the whole content, why can 
one not have something acutely irresistible with- 
out having it negatived by what is intolerable? 
Why may one not be a matchless rugmaker of 
Daghestan without being a woman of Daghes- 
tan who has never washed? Why, on a dare or 
under a vow, does one mask as a leper so per- 
fectly as to earn commiseration upon one’s mor- 
tal affliction? 

The sense of your generosity has led me to 
read View with dozing optimism, hoping for 
the best, and would have kept me from thrust- 
ing on you my dissatisfactions, but since you 
ask me how I feel about the paper, I answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARIANNE MOORE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Thank you, Miss Moore. We are happy to 
elicit from you a firm and lucid statement on 
censorship. However, in your second paragraph, 
you transfer your relation to the “official” 
(which is also ours) to your relation with View. 
You ask why it is you do not wish to “keep” 
everything in the magazine, which, according 
to your own diagnosis, is the same as asking 
why View can’t be in “good health.” At the 
end of your paragraph, you imply that some 
artists and writers in View are not really in 
bad healih, but “mask” themselves with it.... 

By your use of the language of common hy- 
giene to criticize us, it seems you make a most 
important error. Your juxtaposition of the art 
of a rugmaker and the unwashed body of a 
woman makes it inescapable that you refer, not 
to metaphysical cleanliness, but to the sensual 
experiences of art. 

The Puritan moral code, with its tiresome 
infringement on physical cleanliness, is a chal- 
lenge to those in whose natures (I need mention 
only Villon and Poe) debauchery and the ac- 
quisition of dirt have been somehow insepara- 
ble from the aggrandizement of the spirit. It 
was such a profoundly spiritual man as D. H. 
Lawrence who wrote: “One should not bathe 
too often; it impoverishes the blood.” And 
what would Joyce’s Ulysses or Djuna Barnes’ 
Nightwood be without their sublime flavor of 
earthly decadences, without that beautiful rot 
from which springs, eternally cleansed, the 
artist’s spirit? 

THE EDITORS 
® 
SICKENING SPOTS OUTWEIGH 
: PLEASURE 


Editors, View: 

My subscription ran out a couple of months 
ago and didn’t renew it as I too found your 
mag. sickening in enough spots to outweigh 
pleasure in others. 

Yours truly, 
M. D. SHIPMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


EVIL MINDED PURITANISM 


Editor, View: 

I am enclosing two dollars in renewal of my 
subscription to View; I wish it might be two 
thousand dollars to aid in the fight that you 
are carrying on. My sense of freedom (and 
especially of artistic freedom) is outraged by 
the banning of View from the mails; and the 
outrage would not be abated even though I 
entirely disapproved, critically, of the contents 
of the magazine. If the December issue of 
View is obscene, then the Michelangelo frescoes 
in the Sistine Chapel are obscene, too, and we 
may look to have no more reproductions of 
them sent through the mail. .. . I had hoped 
that in America we had won the old battle 
against evil-minded Puritanism; unfortunately, 
the present war seems to be furnishing an oc- 
casion for a rejuvenation of the movement to 
make us pure—i.e., eunuch-like, i.e., inhuman 
—hby fiat. It is a further irony that the war is 
being fought to rid the world of those who con- 
demn certain art as Zersetzenkunst! It is sad- 
dening to think that the battle for artistic free- 
dom must be fought all over again; but if it 
must be fought, then I am on the side of art- 
istic freedom, certainly, and I see the suppres- 
sion of View as a flagrant violation of that free- 
dom. If my name would be of the least service, 
please use it freely among those of the other 
civilized Americans who prefer not to be treated 
as if they were mentally twelve years of age. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE MARION O’DONNELL 
@ 


GREEN LIGHT, RED LIGHT 


By all means, send me a copy of the forbid- 
den View. I have no illusions about its ob- 
scenity. I am sure that if I were expecting that 
sort of a thrill, there are plenty of other week- 
lies and monthlies that would amply satisfy 
the desire. No, you will never be a big-time 
paper, because you do not know how to put 
over pornography. 

If I can be of any help in the fight to un- 
smirch your reputation, just call on me. For 
instance, I might propose to the post-office a 
little machine I have invented. All you have 
to do is run a questionable reproduction or 
magazine through this machine. If the publi- 
cation is O.K., a green light goes on. If, how- 
ever the work in question is dirty, a red light 
appears. This will eliminate all personal and 
arbitrary decisions. 

Good luck to you, 

MAN RAY 
Hollywood, Calif. 
® 
FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 
Editor, View: 
I should think any effort by writers and pub- 
lishers outside the government to raise in clear 
and precise terms the question of the second 
class mailing privilege would be a highly de- 
sirable thing. The issue is profoundly impor- 
tant and should be thoroughly aired. 

Faithfully yours, 

ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
The Librarian of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

® 


JAZZ QUARTERLY ON VIEW BAN 


Editor, View: 

It appears to me that this practically, by 
now, unceasing battle over State censorship of 
the Free Press is a link in a well thought out 
and long devised chain of events leading up to 
final and total control by the State of the Press 
(no longer Free, naturally). And, before I go- 
on, let me add that I voted for Roosevelt in 


the last election, and have blindly rooted for 
the New Deal for some 12 years. And may God 
burn me in Hell for it, is all I have to say. 

But now, with your friends and my friends 
by the dozens fighting this war all over the 
world, some of them coming back with legs 
gone, arms gone, eyes gone; some of them not 
coming back, lying dead in Tunisia, Guadal- 
canal, the Aleutians; men and boys being 
blasted from the skies over France and the 
vast Pacific, in a heroic and tragic effort to 
protect the “American way of life’—their way 
of life; what do we have at home; sneaking 
in like Prohibition did in the iast war? 

Gentlemen, we have Fascism, or whatever 
you wish to brand it. Liberal, and I mean very 
liberal, magazines being persecuted for their 
very life’s blood, and why? Because they show 
Betty Grable in a G-string or a Picasso? Haw 
haw. Really, now, with boatloads of WACS 
coming home pregnant, sex rampant as it has 
never been rampant before, sexual intercourse 
encouraged as the great Morale Builder, can 
it be that the Administration is worried over 
a risque cartoon in Esquire, or a Leon Kelly 
in View? 

If it wasn’t so heartrending it would be the 
belly laff of the century! 

It is with a sad heart that I realize that the 
two magazines in America that are willing to 
accept Jazz Music as an Art Form are both 
being kicked in the groin, bludgeoned with the 
mental black jack, and kicked around like a 


‘couple of third rate pimps who haven’t been 


cutting The Force in on the take. But, that 
too, is History repeating itself. Jazz and Sur- 
realism have both gained every advantage they 
ever have gained over the howls, screams, and 
dirty treachery of a decadent civilization that 
opposes the very thought of anything new as 
if it were the Plague itself. 

So, as a Jazz enthusiast and reader of View, 
let me congratulate you on being so great as 
to be singled out by these Mountebanks run 
amok. As always, such maddened buffoons turn 
immediately to attacking some work of genius, 
since they have never understood it, and there- 
fore hate it. 

Enclosed is a re-subscription to View, and 
may whatever God or guiding spirit there may 
be in the Universe give you courage to fight 
for your Democratic rights. 

Sincerely and admiringly, 

JAKE TRUSSELL, Jr. 
Editor, Jazz Quarterly 
Fngeville; Texas 


THE TCHELITCHEW COVER 


Charles Henri Ford, 
Editor View: 

George Sakier, the eminent industrial de- 
signer, remarked over the weekend that he 
thought your new cover had the greatest news- 
stand appeal of anything he had ever seen. I 
thought you would like to know. It is cer- 
tainly a very original and brilliant design. 

Sincerely, 

HARRY BULL 

Editor, Town & Country 
New York 

e 

I still cannot find the correct adjective to 
describe my admiration for Tchelitchew’s 
cover-painting. It is astounding beyond words; 
perhaps “marvellous”? will do! Those tentacle- 
like objects coming from the eye are superb; 
the transparency in the painting is something 
I will never cease to admire. 

PHILIP LAMANTIA 
San Francisco, Calif. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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J. de Voragine (1230-1298) relates in his golden legend 


the life of Judas Iscariot. 

Judas’ mother, Ciborea, dreamed that she would give birth to a 
child who would destroy his family. In great fear, she told her 
dream to her husband, Ruben. But he disregarded the warning, 
and begot Judas that same day. 

After Judas had been born, his parents abandoned him in a 
boat at the seashore. The waves carried the boat to Iscariot, where 
the Queen discovered the suckling and, because she thought herself 
sterile, adopted him as her own child. Judas was reared as a 
prince. 

The Queen was mistaken about her barrenness, however, for 
soon she felt that she was pregnant. She brought forth a boy, and 
the two children grew up together. Judas hated his foster brother, 
and mistreated him. 

When it became known that Judas was not a prince by birth, 
but a foundling, he killed his foster brother and fled to Jerusalem. 
There, Pilate, the ruler of Judea, was attracted by Judas’ good 
looks and his princely manners. He received him graciously and 
kept him at court. 

Near the palace was a beautiful orchard belonging to Judas 
parents, Ruben and Ciborea. One day Pilate, seeing the apples, 
desired them, and asked Judas to get them for him. Ruben caught 
Judas in the act of gathering the apples and a quarrel started. 
Judas accidentally slew his father, not knowing who his victim 
was. Ruben was thought to have died a natural death. 

On hearing from Judas the true story of the tragic incident, 
Pilate ordered him to marry the widowed Ciborea, and Judas, 
anxious to redeem his crime, obeyed. The woman, however, could 
not forget Ruben. As she told Judas of her past life, he discovered 
that he had killed his father and married his mother. 

Stricken and repentant, he confessed his evil deeds to Jesus, 
who forgave him and kept him as a disciple. Later, Jesus chose 
him as apostle.... 


, 


* * * 


Without doubt, this apochryphal legend is a concoction of the 
Oedipus myth and judeo-christian ideas, 

As various versions of the Greek myth relate, Oedipus, like the 
Judas of this legend, was begotten in spite of a warning oracle. 
He too was abandoned and reared in a foreign country by a sterile 
queen. Unwittingly, he slew his father and married his mother. 

In the Judas legend, there is a similarity with the Moses tale 
also. Moses was exposed amongst the reeds on the banks of the 
Nile, discovered by a princess, and spent his youth at the Egyptian 
court. Just as Judas slew his foster brother, Moses killed an 
Egyptian, and was forced into exile. 

The exposure of Moses had a practical purpose: the male children 
of the Hebrews were to be slain; whereas, the abandonment of 
Oedipus resulted from an oracle’s prophecy, and that of Judas from 
a prophetic dream. 

The Moses tale lost most of its mythical character when it was 
reshaped into judaic conceptions of morality. Moses becomes the 
instrument of God. But Oedipus is the victim of fate: he is to 
expiate the vices of his forefathers, Although he struggles to 
escape his destiny, his stratagems are of no avail, because fate is 
stronger than the will of man, stronger even than the decisions 
of the gods. 

The apochryphal Judas legend seems to be based on predestina- 
tion. Ciborea’s prophetic dream indicates that Judas was chosen 
to destroy his family. The dream occurred before Judas was born 
—in fact before he was conceived. 

Ruben believed that it was a spirit of deceit which inspired 


Oedipus and the forbidden 


fruit 


KURT SELIGMANN 


the dream, but Ciborea answered to that: “When I shall have con- 
ceived and then given birth to a boy it will not be from the spirit 
of falsehood but an assured revelation.” 

* * * 

The Judas legend is heroic, like the Oedipus myth, the Moses 
tale, and other traditional myths of the Oedipus type. 

It is doubtful whether the anonymous Christian writer was 
aware that he had represented Judas as a hero. Did he realize that 
his account underlined the tragic character of the Judas legend? 
We ignore it, yet Judas’ confession to Pilate of the accidental 
slaying, his willingness to marry Ciborea, and the seeking out 
of Christ, all show the presence of a profound struggle against 
evil. Medieval theologians were therefore uncertain about the 
Judas legend. They could not solve the riddle of its Oedipus 
character, and were awed by the monstrosity of Judas’ deeds, 
which could be expiated only by death. (In the Old Testament, 
parricide and incest are the most horrible crimes a man can 
commit.) 

Yet the downfall of the house of Judas did not make good sense 
to them, the punishment of Ruben and Ciborea being specially 
unjustifiable. Judas’ crimes could be accepted as the consequences 
of predestination; therefore, his responsibility could not be clearly 
established. 

It is easy to understand why the Christian, Jacobus de Vora- 
gine, wishes the legend to be rejected, 

The Oedipus myth treats of growth and barrenness, of sexual 
abnormalities, supposed to destroy individuals (the virginal 
Sphinx) and cause the extinction of races. It deals with social 
probiems arising in a primitive society, rather than with the 
crimes of a single man. 

In counterposing the Oedipus myth, the anonymous plagiarist 
has unconsciously raised the Judas legend to a higher level. To- 
day we are less interested in the authenticity of this tale than in 
the social and psychological problems it presents. 

According to Freud’s conjecture, the Original Sin was murder. 
This would explain the fact that it could be redeemed only by 
bloodshed. 

In the beginning, says Freud, men lived in herds like animals. 
One male led many females, keeping only his female offspring in 
the herd and chasing away his male children. 

But one day the “exiled” young men united and slew their 
jealous father. They divided the women of the herd among them- 
selves—and might have unknowingly chosen their own mother or 
sister as a companion. 

This evil deed, says Freud, brought forth the establishment of 
the first human community. 

The important fact is that this first step towards civilization 
was accompanied by murder. (An analogous “social murder” is 
revealed in the story of Cain and Abel: the sedentary farmer 
slaying the nomadic and reactionary shepherd because the latter 
lets his cattle graze on the farmer’s tilled ground.) 

The happenings in the legends of the Oedipus type resemble 
strikingly the hypothetical event connected by Freud with the 
Original Sin. Oedipus and Judas being abandoned in their child- 
hood, the slaying of the father and the incestuous marriage, all 
seem to be symbols of this earliest social conflict. 

The allegory of Ruben’s garden and the stolen apples parallels 
the Garden of Eden and the forbidden fruit. If the theft of the 
apples be symbolical of the Original] Sin, then we may believe 
that the eating of the forbidden fruit was intimately connected with 
parricide and incest. In joining the Greek myth to the Christian 
legend, the pious writer has thus illuminated the obscure allegory 
of Adam and Eve. 
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DARK SUGAR 


(Continued from page 8) 

its nearest finger, the bomb-ballist upon 
a miss, holds his same posture or stance, 
as near as possible, for his eyes have noted 
the miss near or wide, in a flash his brain 
records it. Then that unseeing drop is ad- 
justed, and brought into harmonious ac- 
tion accordingly. ; 

The bomb the ball tables for this game 
may resemble small deep cushioned bil- 
liard tables in two general sizes. One five 
feet long by three feet wide—the other 
seven feet long by five feet wide; each 
table well double padded, with sunflower 
tone yellow woolish tweed of durable 
quality. These tables usually made of 
metal, but sometimes are wooden ones. 
Also these tables were all five inches deep 
and had individual folding, adjustable 
legs which enabled them to be extended 
from twenty inches above the floor to a 
miximum level of three feet. 

Slim Swimmons’ game really took with 
the party. Dark Sugar was one of the best 
at fro-sky bombing. Four of them were 
playing at one time. They all agreed ’twas 
fine airplane practice, but a little more 
safer. 

And continuing the glamour which fol- 
lowed after clamor, Jajiva Candysome, 
done a Harlem novelty, with these words, 

As a bomb-ballist, I wish to be great, 
but like a Tom Smallest who just imitates. 

But little Anny Prettipeeple bombs the 
ball good as her Slim Swimmons, dark 
prance some, and tall. 

And dressed beyond the trance, some 
teeth whiter white than whitest soap, is 
all her chance some beauty hope—is all 
her chance some beauty hope. 

Now in the beautiful blue night of the 
moon, the portable phonograph was play- 
ing a familiar blues and up danced Pony 
Rony with vinesweet torrid Zaney, who 
said, the excitement was furious, the ac- 
tion ferocion, but our tonightment, secu- 
rious, cause for love I’m an ocean, in a 
tropical notion. 

Then the Jetinum Dawnd—and the 
darkskinned Dolly came themselves alone 
—and came just a jolly. 

Then said Jetteema, my pretty dollish 
friend is always the spring and summer 
time, on which I can depend. 

And then Jetteema comictrized folks 
just a few evenings ago at one of our 
New York evening life Clubs. I heard 
some young Clevelandized southern black 
boys remark of me, she certainly hurtingly 
is a pretty big black ladish girl with a 
princely form in the full trousered even- 
ing suit. Jetteema, then said I, you would 
rather I be an all black weinan, than 
flower garden maid, that you blacks, can 
room in. 

Then said Slim Swimmons, now that’s 
all right, yes, we are all tired of flower 
garden folly. We want some prunes and 
black eye peas like Dark Sugar, and your 
chocolate Dolly. 

Then jested pretty jolly Dolly, though 
dark I am in hue, ya, big man size, roly 
poly, I’m a little yellower than you, by 
four full shades or two. 
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Now while the men of the party were 
on their tiptoes in a game of professional 
bet bomb ballists wherein only special 
size Y_" diameter bomb balls are and 
must be dropped from above the head as 
far as player can reach into the 1” di- 
ameter grooves of imitation ships, forts, 
and animal targets, and keeping their 
grooves before them can make winning 
score, the chocolate dawns congregated 
into a woman’s world wherein tall Jajiva 
asked Jettcema, did you love getting here 
on your long river trip? 

Then Jetteema, about ninety, before 
reaching here safely I saw near us, a man 
eating shark, so large, I twice thought it 
an axis, or some kind of assis submarine, 
and so fast it ran up to sixty five miles an 
hour. The faster and nearer us that shark 
came, and having heard of men ramming 
submarines, and believing myself the 
equal of most such men and in this par- 
ticular case one and a half man better, 
for as the great shark came up like a 
swift projected demon I maneuvered my 
forty one foot sports sedan cruiser per- 
fect through his midsection. He flapped 
and dived; I thought him dead, but just 
eleven minutes before reaching safety 
here, this same shark must have been re- 
incarnated into a super massive whale, 
which after missing us with his house size 
tail, caused a terrific wind, a hurricane 
gale. The boat controls now in my little 
pal’s care, I went onto the after deck, with 
a hunting knife in each hand. The wind 
from his tail took me in its gale; I rode 
the air currents up and I made this whale 
the Clown like a human, plane diving, 
upswinging and rediving with a knife in 
each hand, till I’'d cut off his tail in a 
dozen big chunks and each went down 
buzzing, in resounding palunks. 

Then the girls all seemingly both soul 
and body charmed, by her sophisticated 
boating drama, came nearer, closer till on 
one of her knees sat Pony Rony, and on 
the other Dark Sugar. And each said, 
Jetteema, magnificent. Then up spoke her 
pretty little pal, ’twas more than that, it 
was manrifficent, and then the girls—they 
all intoned, manrifficent, manrifficent. 
And then asked they of full fine formed 
proportionry, aren’t we heavy on your 
knee? 

Then exclaimed Jetteema, you’re only 
playthings on my lap. You see I’m some 
seventy inches tall, and weigh two hun- 
dred and forty five pounds in all, and 
if those Japs don’t come to our American 
terms, I'll form us such an amazon divi- 
sion—and out Jap the Japs, take their 
best possessions, and proclaim an all wo- 
man ruled, independent state. And the 
girls all cheered—a woman’s state—a 
woman’s state, a woman’s state—for our 
Jetteema. 

Then rushing to the scene, the men 
shouted out, 

There'll be another war, there’ll be an- 
other war before we do without our girls, 
and Dark Sugar. 

Then said Jetteema, twenty-three, to 
pretty Bulgey, twenty, 

To our boat, the am-a-girl with me. 
I’m sweetly feeling funny, about a big 


eyed breakfast honcy. 

He might stop here ginned up and 
hottered, but in our boat we won’t be 
bothered. Though foolish minds in folly 
swirl—what ever the case I am a girl. 

Then out stepped Bulgey, dancing in 
a number, performing her educated, 
stummy, like an ale, contortioned tumbler 
up there; in height, she’s five feet five, 
and all of it much joy alive this pigage, 
of a hundred and ninety eight, has every- 
thing to celebrate. 

High powdered up to look right yellow, 
Fut ’neath it all a chocolate marshmallow, 
then said beautiful, babiful Bulgey, I got 
as mad as a Japanese bomber the other 
night at the 9-9 Bon Bon Club, when a 
black girl recently from the south had 
said she’d like to hang you, because you 
sought too near her brown boy at the bar. 

Then said Jetteema in firey rebuke, 

You tell that crow jersey buzzard, to 
kiss my big buck ankles, or else can kiss 
my knee, the tailless kangarooshe. 

Though the night is growing later, but 
thesc two here drinking wine, will return 
tomorrow later, eleven A.M. or half past 
nine. 

And then said Jetteema in a triumphant 
pose of first grace massive feminine splen- 
didtry as she recessed from her blitz line 
tailored, parlor coach of a boat, into a 
shower of moonlight to join the jolly 
party, in a voice sublime, went she in 
rhyme: 

My build is of might, it’s news when I 
fight, but I vouch for our Harlem’s true 
star, and when fools fly the kite, I roughens 
in tight—and saves, and presents, Dark 
Sugar. 

And then Kid the Go-Grandski, gal- 
lants out with Dark Sugar, and as they 
gladly face each other, the Go-Grandski 
bows, and kisses her bare right shoulder, 
then taking her by the hand, he said, 

I’m as strong in love for you so fine, as 
vim fire, in the nines of Thinkennine, so 
now my dear we'll sing and swing in all 
your song, Dark Sugar. 

And soon the whole party joins in a 
vocal charmony, and swing stormony of 
Dark Sugar. 

And now just about four hundred yards 
away from the party of joy, death comes 
through the blue night of an ever re- 
sounding adventure, as six are roughed 
away, from a large grayish blue colored 
motorboat of rough world night lifers 
just a thirty yards jaunt from the waiting 
craft. And the victims are told to halt, 
this rushing into death has two phases, 
first the direonic, because of such, grim 
and final consequences for such foolnonse 
—contempt of black, and all were black 
folks from the south, who spoke race 
wreck with a boast, and cursing mouth. 

That alone was direonic enough, but all 
six hopelessly tied, with their hands knot- 
ted down behind them, though single in 
file they were in even numbers, from 
Georgia, Alabama, Georgia, Alabama, 
Georgia, Alabama. And soon one young- 
ster of the killing squad noticed the hard- 
ened and fixed face of an older defiant 
woman of sixty-two, from whom he with- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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VIEW LISTENS 


RE BACK NUMBERS FOR LIBRARY 
Editor, View: 

Our file of View still lacks Vol. I, Nos. 3, 
4/5 which were reported out-of-print. As it is 
important that we have a complete file we ven- 
ture to suggest that a notice be placed in a 
forthcoming issue requesting readers who no 
longer need their copies to present them to the 
Library. 

Very truly yours, 

EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 
The New York Public Library 
® 
HALLUCINATION PAPIN 
Editors, View: 

I can’t tell you how much I’ve enjoyed 
reading the last two copies of your magazine. 
They seem to have been the realization of so 
much that View had promised. Really— there 
is so little going on anymore that is first rate 
and creative that you should feel very proud 
about what you are doing. One has come to 
have the feeling that each new issue of View 
is going to be fresh. And it is. 

By the way I was reading a little 25 cent 
pecket book called True Crime Stories, in the 
back of which there is an account of the 
murder of the Lancelin sisters by the Papin 
sisters which occurred in February 1933. It’s 
the most marvelous murder I’ve read about in 
a long time and I was interested to see that 
Minotaure published a scholarly essay called 
“Motifs du Crime Paranoique: ou Le Crime 
des Soeurs Papins’” which recorded the very 
remarkable hallucinations of one of the sisters 
only six months before she was beheaded. I 
should love to read a translation in View of 
some of these hallucinations. 

Several of my friends and I have also wond- 
ered when you were going to have another 
picture story by Joseph Cornell. The Crystal 
Cage was surely one of your most exciting 
contributions. JOHN MYERS 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
@ 
PAUL CHILDS IN HIS SELFFIGRAPH 


I was born in Wellsburg West Virginia May 
30th 1906 of Christian parents devoted to their 
Church work, my father Samuel Childs died 
when I was eleven years old but my education 
at school went on until had finished high com- 
ing to Cleveland a year, later in 1920 I con- 
tinued my studies at the library and its various 
branches twas not until I had finished grade 
that I continously, heard the beyond call of 
the poets and the irresistible urge on of the 
sweet godess rhyme and long with my writing 
also goes my hobby for drawing ships and 
whales and here in my fond devotion to my 
better self or life write work I often encham- 
bered myself to fast lonelyness to become an 
unastructed deciple or servant of that invisible 
godess of verse chant of rhyme song and verse 
prevailing godess so yealous her few precious 
I am a lover of gangster talkies and adventure 
romantics stirring bigtime stage shows ice or 
roller skating football games wrestling matches 
archery I love good singing and grand opera 
performances, though I can’t understand its 
nonenglish words it is my fast and fond desire 
to write america better literature to read to 
write my works in solacing beauty, to the read- 
ing of them will be so gracious and beautiful 
it is also my desire to a small farm whereon 
I can and will raise chickens and geese corn 
and white potatoes and bermuda onions, head 
lettuce, a large artificial lake where I can spe- 
cialize in marketable fish raising and turtlery 
thought of when in my early teens 

I usually do skilled labor or porter work 

and building labor also a caremaker 

and I am often fond of bigtime floor show 
bars amusement parks and usually just, and 
ordinary solitary individual taking prosperity 
just as it comes and retaining a respectful bal- 
ance of things it is daily effort to do the best 
in my profession and hope a happy and over- 
thrilled american and even world will knowing 
and readingly enjoying more of me 

Yours Newly 
PAUL CHILDS 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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in View for May, 1944 (No. 2, Series IV): 
THE MINOTAURE LOST AND FOUND, illustrated article by 
OSSIP ZADKINE 


ON LIGHT. Or The Ingression of Forms by ROBERT GROS- 
SETESTE [First English translation of De Luce Seu De 


Inchoatione Formarum] 


IMPRESSIONS OF AFRICA (3rd_ installment) by RAYMOND 
ROUSSEL 
Translated by Edouard Roditi, illustrated by MAX ERNST 


JAZZ OF THIS QUARTER by BARRY ULANOV 

NEW POETRY by RICHARD EBERHART, ALVA N. TURNER 
ART WORLD events in review 

COVER IN COLOR BY GEORGIA O'KEEFFE 


* 


plus our regular features: 
the fantastic CHILDREN'S PAGE 
VIEW LISTENS 
Life at night in the NEW YORK LETTER 


* 
for October: a special number on HALLUCINATION, with many 


documents, literary and pictorial 


* 


for December: JOSEPH CORNELL'S CELESTIAL THEATER, a visual 
exploration by the creator of "The Crystal Cage" 


* 


Address Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 47th St., New York 19, for back- 
numbers containing ‘MANY REPRODUCTIONS and work by André Breton, 
Sidney Janis, Henry Miller, Michelangelo, Yves Tanguy, James Thrall Soby, 
James Johnson Sweeney, Charles Henri Ford, Parker Tyler, Benjamin Péret, 
William Carlos Williams, Paul Klee, Max Ernst, Montagu O'Reilly, Pavel 
Tchelitchew, Lewis Carroll, Roger Caillois, El Greco, Wallace Stevens, George 
Platt Lynes, Thomas Eakins, Florine Stettheimer, Virgil Thomson, Robert 
Melville, Gericault, Edith Sitwell, Kenneth Burke, E. E. Cummings, Daumier. 
Wallace Fowlie, Randall Jarrell, Charles Glenn Wallis, Alexander Calder, 
Griinewald and others. 

Gotham Book Mart is exclusive agent for Series II| (April, June, October 
and December, 1943), complete set with special covers by Kurt Seligmann, 
Man Ray, André Masson and Pavel Tchelitchew, now available in deluxe 
portfolio, $3.50. Not sold separately. 


Use form below for a subscription to Series IV - $2.00 for four numbers appearing 
in March, October and December, 1944. 


VIEW, Inc., | East 53 St., New York 22. 


Please send me four numbers of VIEW beginning with Series IV, No. ..ncccccnenen : 
for which | enclose $2.00. 
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ASTRONOMY 


(Continued from page 11) 

Yes. For in any given age distinct arts 
and sciences may share in formal patterns 
which are not the peculiar property of 
any single one of them. Or there may be 
a certain leading idea which serves to or- 
ganize apparently diverse materials. I 
speak roughly, but consider the continuum 
as a master-builder idea which has re- 
ceived varying embodiments in modern 
biology, mathematics, physics, psychology, 
metaphysics, and the novel; or the mod- 
ern preoccupation with time from Calvin’s 
theology and Galileo’s physics to Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past. Sometimes 
some special science lays claim as to its 
own property to the discovery and analy- 
sis of these formal patterns or leading 
ideas and sets up rules for the reduction 
of many other disciplines to some single 
one which is viewed as architectonic. For 
example, the Marxists today have con- 
trived a method of exegesis which reads 
poetry, theology, mathematics, and politics 
as symbols for economic realities—just as 
St. Augustine saw human nature made up 
of mirror-images of the Trinity and St. 
Bonaventure found foot-prints of the In- 
carnation, the Christian way of life, and 
the Beatific Vision in all the arts which 
human beings practise. Similarly, the 
Freudians would like to reduce the world 
which man constructs for himself to a 
number of erotic categories, the most 
justly famous of which is the Oedipus 
complex. 


What analogous architectonic idea may 
be observed at the time of Copernicus? 


As formulated mythologically, it is the 
doctrine of the microcosm and the macro- 
cosm, whose expounders have included 
Robert Grosseteste and Pico della Miran- 
dola, under whose philosophic tutelage 
Raphael contrived the iconography of the 
School of Athens. Mirandola writes that 
God according to his inscrutable science 
had completed the work of creation, and 
all ranks of being had been filled: angelic 
intelligences adorned the supercelestial 
world, the planetary bodies were moved 
by immortal souls, and the lower orders 
of irrational but animate creatures and 
the inanimate creation were complete. 
But the Masterbuilder desired some spec- 
tator of the created world besides Himself, 
although there remained untouched no 
archetypal idea from which He could 
form a new sprout. But like Odysseus, 
divine wisdom could never be at a loss; 
and therefore the Masterbuilder decided 
that the last creature, which could possess 
nothing peculiarly as his own, should be 
a complex of each and everything else in 
the world. Therefore He made man to be 
a mirror of the whole universe, a creature 
whose nature was distinguished from all 
other natures by being limited to no sin- 
gle nature but embracing all natures in 
the world: a body tending towards the 
center of the earth, a growing vegetable 
rooted in one place, an animal informed 
by desire and having the power of local 
movement, and an angel uniting contrary 
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ideas in oneness of intellectual intuition. 
And the direction in which a man might 
grow and perfect himself depended solely 
upon his free-choice. 


Even if man may be regarded poetically 
as a small world, what does that have to 
do with Copernican astronomy? 


Copernicus substituted the daily rota- 
tion of the earth for the rotation of 
the total heavens, made the _preces- 
sion of the equinoxes depend upon a 
conical revolution of the axis of the ter- 
restrial ecliptic around the terrestrial 
equator rather than upon a conical revo- 
lution, so to speak, of the axis of the 
celestial ecliptic around the axis of the 
celestial equator, and transferred the an- 
nual revolution from the sun to the earth. 
By this last step, he telescoped into one 
circle, viz., the annual orbit of the earth, 
five planetary circles, viz., the off-center 
circles of Mercury and Venus and the 
major epicycles of Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Thus the Copernican earth is to 
the Ptolemaic heavens as microcosm is to 
macrocosm; or, to keep the figure precise, 
perhaps we should say that the Coperni- 
can earth is a little heaven or microiira- 
nus, while the Ptolemaic heavens are a 
big earth or macrogé. If you choose to in- 
terpret either system literally, you may 
read the other as a mirror-image of the 
first by way of the microcosm-macrocosm 
transformation. It seems fair to say that 
Copernicus was as much obsessed by the 
myth of the microcosm as Pico della Mi- 
randola or John Donne, who could hardly 
compose a poem which did not embody 
that trope in some way or other: 


Let man’s Soul be a Sphere, and then, in this, 
The intelligence that moves, devotion is. 

And as the other Spheres, by being grown 
Subject to foreign motions, lose their own, 
And being by others hurried every day, 
Scarce in a year their natural form obey: 
Pleasure or business, so, our Souls admit 

For their first mover, and are whirl’d by it. . . . 


Do any analogies hold between Coper- 
nican astronomy and pure mathematics? 


There is an analogy between the Co- 
pernican astronomy and the analytic ge- 
ometry developed out of the work of 
Descartes a century later. Or, more fully, 
as Copernicus is to Ptolemy, so is analytic 
to the synthetic geometry of Euclid and 
Apollonius of Perga. 


Now Ptolemy built up separately his 
schemes for each of the planets and estab- 
lished the relative magnitudes of the ma- 
jor epicycle and the epicycle-bearing circle 
of one and the same planet. But on his 
own grounds, he had no way of determ- 
ining the relative magnitude of the epi- 
cycle-bearing circle of one planet with 
that of another, and consequently no way 
of determining intrinsically the distances 
and order of the planets. Later on, Pro- 
clus, disciple of Plotinus and commen- 
tator on Plato and Euclid, proposed the 
rule which was adopted by Moslem and 
Christian astronomers, namely; that, if 
the order of the planets be taken accord- 
ing to the speed of their revolutions, then, 
within that order, their relative distances 


should be determined by making the far- 
thest distance from the earth (apogee) of 
the nearest planet immediately precede 
the nearest distance (perigee) of the next 
planet, and so on, the apogee of the 
higher immediately following the perigee 
of the lower. But that was all a surmise 
or extrinsic hypothesis. However, within 
the Ptolemaic set-up, it was remarkable 
and unexplained that the period of the 
epicycle-bearing circles of Mercury and 
Venus should be equal to one year and 
that the sun should always be on a line 
from the earth through the center of the 
epicycle; and that in the case of Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, within any cycle of 
time common to the epicycle-bearing cir- 
cle and to the epicycle, the sum of the 
revolutions of the two circles should be 
equal to the number of solar years. Now 
Copernicus interpreted as mirror-images 
of the earth’s annual movement the epi- 
cycle-bearing circles of Venus and Mer- 
cury and the epicycles of the other planets 
(in such fashion that the difference be- 
tween the movement of Saturn, Jupiter, 
or Mars on.its epicycle in one year and 
the movement on the epicycle-bearing cir- 
cle is redefined as the difference between 
the earth’s movement and the planet’s 
during that same time). Thus, by tele- 
scoping five circles into one, he set up an 
hypothesis which should underlie the Pto- 
lemaic hypotheses, and from it was able 
to deduce the distances of the planets in 
comparison with one another. 


Apollonius of Perga had built up elab- 
orate demonstrations of the constructibility 
of conic sections and their properties, 
separate demonstrations for the circle, 
parabola, hyperbola, and ellipse, all of 
which analytic geometry redefines with 
greater symbolical and operational sim- 
plicity in the general equation of the 
second degree: 


ax®+-bxy-t-cy?-+-dx-+-ey+f=0 
That is to say, the operational unity of 
svmbols to which analytics reduces syn- 
thetic, Euclidean geometry is like the 
notorious Copernican simplification of the 
Ptolemaic hypotheses. 


Do any analogies hold between the 
Copernican astronomy and any movement 
in poetry? 


Copernicus’ astronomy is neoclassical in 
a way that the tragedies of Racine and 
Corneille were neoclassical a century la- 
ter. For renaissance literary critics rigor- 
ously interpreted Aristotle’s unity of ac- 
tion, which was merely the definition of 
a property of every good tragedy he had 
examined, into a formal rule for the con- 
struction of a plot and from it deduced 
unity of time and unity of place. Thus 
they transformed a generalization about 
existing tragedies into a law which must 
be obeyed by all future tragedies. 

Similarly Copernicus interpreted the 
axiom of regular circular motion with a 
neoclassical rigor that Ptolemy had not 
employed. For example, in his lunar and 
planetary hypotheses Ptolemy would set 
up a circle on the circumference of which 
regular movement took place. But (to 


state the simplest case) the regularity of 
the movement would be measured not ac- 
cording as equal angles at the center meas- 
ured equal times but according as equal 
angles of movement around some other 
- fixed point measured equal times, that is 
to say, ‘the center of distance’ was not the 
-same as the ‘center of regular motion.’ 
Ptolemy found that to be all right; there 
was one circle on whose circumference 
the motion took place, and another circle 
around whose center the regularity of the 
motion could be measured. Ergo the re- 
quirement of regular and circular motion 
was fulfilled. 

But Copernicus argued that such a 
reading of the axiom destroyed it while 
purporting to save it, that the notion of 
regular, circular motion was parodied by 
having the movement on one circle and 
the regularity on another; and that the 
axiom strictly demanded that equality of 
distance and regularity of motion be 
measured on one circumference, or that 
the circles of distance and regular move- 
ment be one and the same. 

And again, to pass from axiom to hy- 
potheses, in trying to discover an intrinsic 
measuring-rod which should determine 
the distances of the planets from the earth 
and the absolute magnitude of their cir- 
cles, Copernicus was seeking a strict unity 
of measurement with a neoclassical for- 
malism which Ptolemy would never have 
dreamed of. 
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(Continued from page 14) 


is killed by a mob for being a Bolshevist, and 
there, indeed, is a man being killed, although 
you see only the sea of faces and lunging fists 
and prodding parasols. Hitchcock’s “hysterical 
murder” looked like some rather amateurish 
fishing expedition trying to land a tuna. 

Canada Lee is the best thing in the film and 
that may be because he keeps out of it. The 
idea is to show the isolation of the Negro—not 
the isolationism indeed, but the truth that au 
fond, this is not his war. It is a good idea with- 
in this framework and one totally undeveloped. 
None of the characters seems very real. Enfin, 
there is nothing to worry about. The whole 
thing fades into nothingness beside the simplest 
sea story told by men who really have one to 
tell. 
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DARK SUGAR 


(Continued from page 26) 

drew the aim of his automatic shotgun, 
saying; well, mother, remembering her 
who just three years previously had then 
refused her second oldest daughter per- 
mission to accept his then best intentioned 
company, saying with a boast in high tone 
contempt fo black skin, 

No-o, hell, no-o. Never for a child of 
mine, for it is better to walk the streets 
both day and night with a brown skinned 
boy, though he hasn’t a penny, than ride 
in an airplane with a black millionaire. 

Then spoke up a buddy gunsman, no 
time for pity. I’ll take that one Slingshot 
—then said Slingshot, I’ve never misfired 
yet, but I will switch with you. And 
spontaneously the gunsmen fired six super 
slugs into the back of necks of two girls, 
one eighteen and one nineteen, one old 
woman and three young men all less than 
twenty-five years old. 

Then said Jetteema shortly after hear- 
ing of it, Bulgey, some folks say it’s bad 
luck to meet a funeral, and now I think 
it’s untrue. 

Why? asked Bulgey. 

Because, said Jetteema, he who meets a 
funeral is still alive, and not a_ corpse. 

But more was to be known of the six, 
car roadhouse harbored, boated on the 
Hudson to a lonely landing, and there 
were shot. The Black March gave a stir- 
ring version, pathetic and graphic. The 
Black March was a worthwhile twice- 
weekly negro paper connected with the 
Dark Genesis, the Sunday publication, all 
by Elder Pray Monson, a class scholarly 
black man of progressive degrees. Well 
overmatched in social eloquence by his 
young all charmful dark-skinned wife 
Swell O’May, intelligent mother of their 
boy and two girls, marvelous reportress 
of both papers, choir singer and Sunday 
School teacher of her husband’s church 
with five thousand members, the over 
commodious and beautiful Temple Cross 
Calvary. 

Elder Pray Monson was just thirty years 
old, born in Chicago, Illinois, but estab- 
lished his church in New York City. His 
success throughout the nation was start- 
ling, impressive, sixty-five thousand black 
following admirers in New York City 
alone and over three millions throughout 
the nation. 

The Black March’s version of race ver- 
bal saboteurs, among the six victims 
killed, a few nights before, June twenty- 
seventh, was Sportam, formerly Mrs. 
Welldo whose husband was a very popular 
farmer and house building specialist, liv- 
ing near Birmingham and a taxpayer of 
modest property worth. 

He was a church member and meant it 
but his wife would seldom attend, and 
when she did it was usually without him. 
They had two children at that time; both 
were little, dark girls. 

Her husband was doing well but he was 
black, and it was at the home of one of 
her light skinned city friends, Mrs. Far- 
front that she met her princesome looking, 
tall light brownskinned cousin, who had 
been living in New York since he was fif- 
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teen and the head waiter in a large New 
York hotel. It was late that evening when 
she got home. Mrs. Welldo thought Spor- 
tam the most wonderful man of her life- 
time and her care for Welldo grew rapidly 
less and less to a complete breakdown. 

She infamously told him she’d never 
have another black child. Just two days 
later he sued for a divorce, and three 
weeks time he got it. He sold all his prop- 
erty, gave her and his two daughters the 
most of it, and then went to Buffalo, 
N. Y., but later located in Detroit. 

His former wife went straight to Har- 
lem, where she and Sportam lived, and 
loved together and now Mrs. Welldo had 
been in New York fifteen years and was 
the proud mother of a fine looking brown- 
skinned boy and two beautiful brown- 
skinned girls. Her two older daughters by 
Welldo, both now in Chicago—and each 
happily married to young darkskinned 
professionals, one a physician, the other 
a lawyer. 

But the daddy, now heartbroken for a 
family’s care, has never married. In de- 
spair and while working on top of a three 
story house, just three weeks ago one 
morning, about nine o’clock, after drink- 
ing heavy charges the night before, fell 
and striking his head on a piece of tile, 
died in a hospital three days later. 

And now his former wife is killed, along 
with six others, whose greatest and grav- 
est mistakes, according to some reports, 
were verbal sabotage against blacks. ‘Their 
fast opposition to progressive blacks for 
blacks: to make sure a security at the ex- 
pense and exclusion of the blacks, for 
a heir broken and yellow relatives and 
friends. Conclusion: and so, what had to 
be is just what was. 

And from other sources twas said the 
six victims had threatened mass violence 
against the homes of many of the follow- 
ing admirers of Elder Pray Monson. And 
above all threats, they had vowed to dyna- 
mite and destroy The Black March Pub- 
lishing House, and the grandeurous Tem- 
ple Cross Calvary, and that a few black- 
men of great financial standing guaran- 
teed Steal Nightard ten grand to blast 
out those anti-negro demonstrationists. 

Steal Nightard, who owns two cafes, a 
poolroom, and a merciless gang of plun- 
der bateurs, young, tall, darkskinned and 
mansome, was said by some to be very 
avian headed, and one of the girls laughed 
at him one night at a glamour party 
swing as he danced, with dignity, in all 
his drinks. And you really keep that up in 
the air, said she. Then said he in laughing 
glee, well I guess I ought to, I’m six' feet 
five up there. 

Next day was the twenty-sixth. A squad 
of Nightard’s vandal looteurs, instructed 
by Blazoff, merciless captain of loot, and 
shoot, had succeeded in car riding all of 
their sought after victims, to their hold 
over hideout, except one Mrs. Welldo, and 
they said, she must be caught tonight. The 
other victims were easily ensnared, they 
were at a rather merry party of liquor 
lovers and swing, frequently remarking, 
and such black frights. To hell with black 
Monson, and his following baboons. Each 


a tongue that cheated life. ; 

Now ’tis 10 P.M. at a big time night 
sports resort known as the Evening Life 
and Floating Joy. Now Swellma, first lady 
of Nightard’s heart and attention, had 
only been within six minutes after leaving 
Nightard nearby in the large sedan, when 
she noticed a finely dressed blackwoman 
sitting at the long picturesque bar telling 
a young darkskinned girl, in a high tone 
of much anger, well, I wouldn’t give a 
black person a drink of life saving water 
if I owned all of this Hudson river. Then 
retorted the girl smiling and walking on 
her jolly way, you may wish that I give 
you one some day, Mrs. Welldo. 

Now hauting Swellma knows Mrs. 
Weldo and taking a seat beside her as 
though she was least concerned, and a 
few moments later Mrs, Welldo is com- 
pelled to take first notice of Swellma’s 
alluring beauty, her all sweetening per- 
fumes, and her perfect face make up, a 
peach in color tint. Mrs. Welldo speaks 
kindly and most certainly polite, and do- 
ing the same Swellma offers her a drink. 
and drink follows drink until Mrs. Welldo 
is soon the sixth. As Swellma says to fur- 
ther explore and discover her identity, 
don’t you think it’s awful the way that 
blackman’s the Dark Genesis is so extolling 
in beauty of the darkskinned girls, and 
especially Dark Sugar. 

Then said she, I, Mrs. Welldo, would 
rather live in a cave with a brownskinned 
man, than to live in a millionaire black- 
man’s mansion and would rather have 
TB. by one than a blackman’s child. Then 
said Swellma, you are not by yourself 
about that, and soon Swellma persuaded 
Mrs. Welldo to ride home with her and 
there stay all night. But nearly sobered, 
when she saw dark Steal Nightard at the 
steering wheel, saying, I never ride with 
no one that black—but the car hurried 
her on to the hideaway and the 27th, 
with the other five boated up the Hudson 
to a lonely spot, and shot. 

Then said the Dark Genesis, in final 
comment, it is not our aim to elaborate 
on a case of murder but those who’ve 
died, are dead, and if formerly they lived 
of worth, later here they shall be read. 

However, in its comments on Dark Su- 
gar said, she is a stirring singer of color- 
ful charm, she’s pleasing, she’s gentle, 
she’s everything in reason, and_ perfect 
printtomental. 

She’s Dark Sugar, thought for the fu- 
ture, a thrill right now. 

Reading in the same paper Vinesweet 
quotes, thus those boys who said that 
they'd rather be killed by a pretty brown- 
skinned girl than loved by a black one, 
and would rather go over Niagara Falls 
on a two by four with a brownskinned 
girl, than walk with a black one across a 
palace floor, and that it was better to blast 
out black Elder Pray Monson, his wife, 
and their little ape shaped African cubs, 
were no doubt the unfortunates raised 
among brownskinned and _ yellow people, 
who hated them, and taught them to hate 
each other, never coming into better un- 
derstanding of our girls like Dark Sugar. 

(Continued on page 31) 


IMPRESSIONS OF AFRICA 


(Continued from page 9) 
generally due to the painter’s art, truly 
impressive. 

The slaves carried away the remains 
of Gaiz-dub, together with the slightly 
stained axe. 

They soon returned to set down be- 
fore Rao a burning brazier where two 
long sticks of iron were resting with 
their tips red-hot while their other ex- 
tremities were held in thick wooden 
handles. 

Mossem, the second of the two pris- 
oners, was made to kneel in front of 
the altar, with the palms of his feet 
clearly exposed while the nails of his 
toes rested on the ground, 


Rao took from the hands of one of 
the slaves a roll of parchment which 
he unroiled in full; it was the forged- 
death-certificate of Sirdah, formerly 
written by Mossem. 


A negro was constantly fanning with 
a huge palm-leaf the furnace full of 
fire and brilliance. 

Resting one knee on the ground be- 
hind the victim and holding the parch- 
ment in his left hand, Rao seized from 
the brasier a red-hot iron whose tip he 
applied to one of the heels offered to 
his gaze. 

The flesh sizzled and Mossem, held 
tight by the slaves, went into contor- 
tions of pain. 

Inexorably, Rao went ahead with 
his task. He was copying exactly on the 
forger’s feet the very text of the parch- 
ment. 

From time to time, he put back into 
the brazier the iron which he was us- 
ing and then took the other one, all 
bright as it came from the embers. 

When the palm of the left foot had 
been completely covered with hiero- 
glyphics, Rao continued his task on the 
right foot, always using in turn the two 
red-hot irons so that neither of them 
was ever allowed to cool. 

Mossem stifled his low groans in his 
terrific efforts to escape from this tor- 
ture. And when at last the whole forg- 
ed declaration had been copied up to 
the last letter, Rao rose again to his 
feet and ordered the slaves to release 
Mossem who, shaken by awful convul- 
sions, expired before our very eyes, 
struck dead by this long torture. 

His corpse was carried away, toge- 
ther with the parchment and the bra- 
zier. 


Returning, the slaves then took hold 
of Rul, a strangely beautiful Ponuké- 
lian woman, now the only survivor of 
the whole unfortunate trio. Her hair 
was full of long golden pins, set there 
in the form of a star and she was 
wearing, over her loin-cloth, a half- 
torn corset of red velvet. This costume 
offered a striking similarity to the 
weird mark that stood on Sirdah’s fore- 
head. 

Kneeling where Mossem had kneel- 
ed, proud Rul tried desperately and in 


vain to resist. Rao took out of her hair 
one of the golden pins and applied its 
point perpendicularly to her back, 
choosing on the right side the small 
round spot of flesh which was visible 
through the first eyelet of the red corset, 
where the worn and knotted string 
passed. Then thrusting the pin slowly 
but regularly, he drove its sharp point 
deep into her flesh. 

When the ghastly prick caused the 
poor woman to shriek, Sirdah recog- 
nized her mother’s voice and threw 
herself at Talou’s feet to implore the 
monarch’s clemency. 

At the same time, as if to hear un- 
expected orders, Rao turned towards 
the emperor who, with an inexorable 
gesture, ordered him to go ahead with 
the torture, 

A new pin, plucked from the dark 
tresses, was then driven through the 
second eyelet; and slowly the whole 
row of eyelets was adorned with bright 
stems of gold. Then the same thing 
was done all along the row of eyelets 
on the left, until there were no longer 
any golden pins in the woman’s hair 
and all the eyelets of her corset in turn 
had been filled. 

The wretched woman had ceased 
screaming: one of the points, touching 
her heart, had caused her death. 

Her corpse, hurriedly seized, van- 
ished as the two others had. 

* 
x % 


Talou then raised Sirdah who lay 
speechless and in agony at his feet; 
and he moved forward towards the 
row of statues lined up close to the 
Stock Exchange. The warriors stood 
back to leave an open space and we 
joined the Emperor at once, after 
which he signaled with a gesture to 
Norbert who, coming close to the small 
cubicle, called his sister in a loud voice. 

Soon the little window in the roof 
was slowly raised to fall back wide 


open as Louise Montalescot pushed it, 


with her delicate hand from within. 
Then she herself appeared in the open- 
ing, as if she were progressively raising 
herself on the steps of a ladder. 
Suddenly she stopped, the whole up- 
per part of her body appearing above 
the window; then she turned to face 
us. She looked lovely in her officer’s 
uniform, with her long golden locks 
scattering freely from the narrow 
police-cap which she wore tilted over 
her ear. Her blue tunic, closely fitted 
to her lovely waist, was decorated, on 
the right side, with thin and glistening 
golden shoulder-knots. And it was from 
these that came the gentle chords 
which we had so far heard through 
the cubicle’s walls and which now 
turned out to be produced by the 
young woman’s very breathing, thanks 
to a surgical communication which had 
been established between the base of 
her lung and the arrangement of 
curved braids which served to conceal 
some supple tubes, free and sonorous. 
For the golden tips hanging at the end 


DARK SUGAR 


(Continued from page 30) 
Those boys who said to mispicture, or 
plight, the social-face of Miss Brownskin 
is a gross offense, which we cannot allow 
blacks to commit, and so they died with- 
out the wished comments of girls, like 
Dark Sugar. ; 

And so writes Vinesweet, noted dancer, 
and the girl’s enhancer. 

Song they all knew, which brought up 
a dance to such a tempo, until Anny Pret- 
tipeeple, now the admired wife of Slim 
Swimmons sidestepped and said, doing a 
boogie number, well I declare if this ain’t 
Harlem out here in the moonlight. 

Then said Dark Sugar, cause this music 
sho is good. Hear how that trampaboo 
moans, and phones off on that sax. 

Now the Swansure is leaving on the 
placid waters of the night and joyful 
world all seems to melt in this June moon- 
light. 

Two hours and a half later they made 
their New York landing, where many 
shouted his welcome. 

Hello Go-Grandski, Oh you star, give 
me some of that Dark Sugar. 

Then said Go-Grandski in joyful retort, 

I can do without peaches, 

Pork chops and cakes, these eastern 
belle beaches 

Grape fruit and corn flakes, 

Gin, and my blue car, 

But never Dark Sugar. 

Now Roughty Ruffa, hobbyist of beau- 
tiful girls, lives fast to his motto, which is 
as he says, in my wildest tonightment, 
the quakes with excitement. 

Nine states of pretty girlies, most of 
them for evening fun, but that dawn, 
Dark Sugar, a little more. 

I like this one. 

Though best to be like Sunday true, 
who said to Gintanker, blue. I'd rather be 
like plain Slim Swimmons with less amus- 
ing fancies, and one of finer women. 

The Night Ghost now is coming in, but 
the Swansure out ran them too, for those 
roughty men, and each one’s hen, could 
dissolve Dark Sugar. 


THE END 
* * * * * *« 
if you like View 
subseribe for a friend 
* * * * * * 


of her shoulder-knots like graceful 
elongated weights were all hollow and 
concealed vibrating plates; and each 
time her lung contracted, part of the 
air breathed out passed through many 
tubings and, setting the small plates 
in vibration, caused this harmonious 
resonance. 

A tame magpie was perched motion- 
less on the charming prisoner’s left 
shoulder. 

Suddenly, Louise noticed Yaour’s 
corpse which still lay there in the shade 
of the deciduous rubber-plant, dressed 
in its Gretchen’s garb. A violent emo- 
tion revealed itself at once in her fea- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AFRICA 
(Continued from page 31) 
tures and, concealing her eyes behind 
one hand, she wept nervously, her 
bosom all shaken by ghastly sobs which 
accentuated as it made them more fre- 
quent, the chords of her shoulder-knots. 

Talou grew impatient and uttered 
severely a few unintelligible words 
which called the unfortunate young 
woman back to her duties. Constrain- 
ing her dolorous anguish, she beckoned 
to the magpie with her right hand; and 
the bird hastened to set its two feet on 
her suddenly extended index finger. 

With a sweeping gesture, Louise then 
stretched her arm out as if to cast the 
bird off. It took to flight and settled 
on the sand, in front of the statue of 
the Helot. 

Two barely visible openings, just 
over a yard apart, had been cut in the 
black pedestal, only just above the 
ground. The magpie went up to the fur- 
thest opening and dipped its beak into 
it suddenly, to release some mechan- 
ism. At once, the roadlike platform 
slowly began to see-saw, going down 
within the base on the left, while ris- 
ing on the right above its usual level. 

Its equilibrium having now been up- 
set, the carriage which bore the tragic 
statue slowly moved along the gelati- 
nous rails which now offered quite a 
steep slope. The four wheels of black 
whale-bone were prevented from slip- 
ping off the rails by a ridge on the 
inside which stood in slightly higher 
relief than their rims which kept solid- 
ly to their course. 

When it had reached the end of its 
descent, the little carriage was stopped 
by the edge of the base. But during 
the few seconds of its ride, the magpie 
had skipped over to the other opening 
into which it had quickly dipped its 
beak. And another mechanism having 
been released, the see-saw motion was 
renewed, but in the opposite direction, 
and the vehicle, slowly raised, then 
carried over towards the right by its 
own weight, rolled without any motor 
along the silent rails until it came to 
stop against the opposite end of the 
pedestal whose side now stood up as 
an obstacle before the lowered plat- 
form. 

This coming and going was repeated 
several times, thanks to the movements 
of the magpie which skipped from one 
opening to the other. And the statue 
of the Helot remained firmly fixed to 
the vehicle, following each one of its 
trips, and the whole process ap- 
peared so light that the rails, in spite 
of their lack of consistency, offered no 
trace of being flattened out or broken. 

Talou watched with wonder the suc- 
cess of the delicate experiment which 
he himself had dreamed up without 
ever believing that it could be achieved. 
_ The magpie abandoned its tactics of 
its own accord and, with a few strokes 
of its wings, then reached the bust of 
Emmanuel Kant. At the top of the 
pedestal, on the left, there emerged a 
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small perch where the bird settled. At 
once, a powerful light lit up the inside 
of the cranium whose walls, very thin 
above the eye-brows, were perfectly 
transparent, One could guess that there 
existed many reflectors aimed in all 
directions, inside this head; for the glis- 
tening rays which symbolized the fires 
of genius escaped violently from their 
burning source. Often, the magpie flew 
off, then settled again on its perch, 
thus ceaselessly extinguishing then 
lighting up again the top of the cra- 
nium which alone glittered with a thou- 
sand fires while the face, the ears and 
the back of the neck remained dark. 
And each time the bird’s weight was 
communicated to the perch, it seemed 
as if another transcendant idea had 
been born within the suddenly dazzling 
brain of the thinker. 


Leaving the bust, the bird then set- 
tled on the heavy pedestal of the group 
of police-riders. Here again, it was the 
bird’s curious beak that, penetrating 
now a thin vertical tube, set in mo- 
tion some delicate and invisible mech- 
anism. To the question: “Is it here 
that the fugitives are concealed?,” the 
nun standing before the door of her 
convent persistently answered: “No,” 
and show her head right and left after 
each deep peck of the bird which 
seemed to be picking at its food. 

The magpie finally landed on the 
pedestal, smooth as a  dance-floor, 
where rose the last two statues. The 
spot chosen by the intelligent bird was 
finely carved in a floral design which 
subsided about an inch beneath the 
sudden weight. 

At the same instant, the regent bow- 
ed even lower before Louis XV who 
remained unmoved by this courtesy. 

The bird, jumping up and down 
where it was perched, thus caused sev- 
eral ceremonious bows, then fluttered 
back to its mistress’ shoulder. 

Casting one long last gaze at Yaour, 
Louise lowered herself back into her 
cubicle and slammed the window to, 
as if in a hurry to resume some mys- 
terious task, 


CHAPTER III 


The first part of the ceremony was 
ended and the gala of the INCOM- 
PARABLES could now begin. 

But beforehand, a final session of spe- 
culation was to take place. 

The black warriors withdrew further in 
order to leave the immediate surround- 
ings of the Stock Exchange free, and 
around the building the passengers of 
the LYNCEUS now gathered. 

Five brokers, represented by the bank- 
partners Hounsfield and Cerjat and their 
three clerks, sat at five tables that were 
scattered beneath the colonnade of the 
building; soon they began shouting aloud 
the rhymed orders which the passengers 
transmitted to them ceaselessly. 

The stocks were designated by the 
names of the INCOMPARABLES, each 
of whom was represented by one hun- 


dred shares which went up or down ac- 
cording to the personal hunches of the 
gamblers concerning the result of the 
competition. All the deals were trans- 
acted on a cash basis and payments were 
made in bank-notes or bullion. 

For a quarter of an hour, the five 
brokers never stopped shouting the piti- 
ful heroic couplets which the gamblers 
hurriedly improvised, with the help of 
tag-lines, accordin gto the fluctuations 
of the exchange. 

Finally, Hounsfield and Cerjat signi- 
fied by rising from their seats that the 
trading-session was ended; then, followed 
by their three clerks, they came down to 
mingle, as I myself did, with the crowd 
of gamblers which now returned to its 
former stand, massed in front of the pri- 
son and facing the other way. 

The black warriors also lined up in 
their original order, but on Rao’s in- 
structions, avoided the immediate sur- 
roundings of the Exchange in order to 


leave a free passage. 
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The gala performance then began. 

First, the four Boucharessas brothers 
appeared, all wearing the same acrobat’s 
costume, that is to say pink tights and 
blackvelvet shorts. 

Each of the two older ones, Hector 
and Tommy, two adolescents full of 
supple vigor, carried six dark rubber 
balls in a solidly-made tambourine; they 
began to walk away from each other, 
in opposite directions, till they turned 
and faced, stopping at two widely sepa- 
rated points, 

Suddently Hector, who stood in front 
of our group, uttered a light cry as a 
signal and began using his tambourine 
to throw, as hard as he could and one 
after the other, all of his six rubber balls. 

And at the same time, Tommy, who 
stood at the foot of the altar, successively 
threw, with his resounding disk held in 
his left hand, all his own rubber projec- 
tiles which crossed those of his brother. 

Once this first task had been com- 
pleted, each of the two jugglers began 
to send back his partner’s balls one by 
one, thus achieving a continuous ex- 
change which went on for a while with- 
out interruption. The tambourines vi- 
brated at the same time, and the twelve 
projectiles formed a kind of elongated 
arch which never stopped moving. 

Thanks to the perfect similitude of 
their gestures and also to a great resem- 
blance in their appearance, the two bro- 
thers, one of whom was left-handed, 
gave the impression of a single figure re- 
flected in a mirror. 

And for several minutes, the stunt 
continued to work with mathematical 
precision, till finally, on another signal, 
each of the two players collected, in the 
hollow of his inverted tambourine, one 
half of the balls whose coming and going 
stopped abruptly. 

At once Marius Boucharessas, a boy 
of ten with a lively expression, ran for- 
ward while his two older brothers with- 
drew to the side. 

The boy was carrying in his arms, on 


his shoulders and even on the top of his 
head, a collection of kittens each of 
which wore a red or a green ribbon 
round its neck. 

With the tip of his heel, he traced in 
the sand, parallel to the side where stood 
the Exchange, two lines that were twelve 
or fifteen meters apart; and the kittens, 
jumping to earth of their own accord, 
came and settled in two equal ranks be- 
hind each of these two conventional 
limits. Green ribbons on the one hand, 
red ribbons on the other thus found 
themselves lined up face to face without 
any mingling. 

Marius gave a signal and the graceful 
felincs began playing a happy game of 
touch-and-go. 

To begin with, one of the greens ad- 
vanced towards the reds and touched 
three times, with the tips of his barely 
emerging claws, the paw that his ad- 
_versary held out towards him; at the 
last stroke, he retreated rapidly, followed 
closely by the red who sought to catch 
him. 

Just then, another green darted to- 
wards the pursuer who, forced to re- 
treat, was soon aided when one of his 
partners checked the second green who 
in turn was forced to flee. 

The same process was repeated several 
times until one of the reds managed to 
strike a green with his paw and then ut- 
tered a victorious mewing. 

The game then stopped and the green 
prisoner, reaching enemy territory, took 
three steps towards his own camp and 
then remained completely motionless. 

The kitten who had earned the honor 
of being the captor then advanced to- 
wards the camp of the greens and again 
went through the procedure of initiating 
the game, neatly striking three times 
the stretched out paw generously await- 
ing these blows. 

And then alternately pursuing each 
other again with great gusto, the kittens 
played until a red was captured and, in 
a docile manner, adopted a motionless 
attitude in front of the enemy camp. 

Bright and charming, the game went 
on without any fouls, keeping strictly to 
the rules. The prisoners were acccumu- 
lating along two symmetrical lines, 
though sometimes their number de- 
creased, thanks to some release achieved 
through the clever touch of a partner. 
An alert sprinter, reaching without diffi- 
culty the camp opposed to his own, 
could no longer be taken prisoner as 
long as he remained on the other side 
of the line so gloriously crossed. 

Finally, the crowd of green prisoners 
became so vast that Marius, in imperious 
tones, decreed that the reds had won. 

The kittens then, without delay, 
crowded close to the boy and all re- 
sumed the positions that they had occu- 
pied when they had first arrived on the 
scene. 

As Marius withdrew, Bob took his 
place. He was the youngest of the four 
brothers, a ravishing golden-haired child 
with big blue eycs and long curly locks. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IMPRESSIONS OF AFRICA 


(Continued from page 33) 

With unbelievable mastery and a mir- 
aculously precocious talent, the charm- 
ing baby began executing a scries of 
imitations accompanied by eloquent ges- 
tures: the various sounds of a train start- 
ing, the crics of all domestic animals, 
the screeching of a saw on a building- 
stonc, the sudden pop of a champagne 
cork, the gurgling of a liquid being pour- 
ed out of a bottle, the fanfare of a hunt- 
ing-horn, a violin-solo, the plaintive 
melody of a cello, all these formed a 
dazzling repertoire which, if one only 
closed one’s eyes, gave a complete illu- 
sion of reality. 

The infant prodigy then took his bow 
and retired from the crowd to join Ma- 
rius, Hector and Tommy. 

Soon the four brothers stood aside to 
allow space for their sister Stella, a de- 
lightful adolescent of fourteen who, dis- 
guised as FORTUNE, appeared standing 
on the top of a thin wheel that never 
stopped moving beneath her feet. 

The young girl began moving around 
in all directions, propelling with the tip 
of each sole, by means of ceaseless leaps, 
the narrow rim that rolled so perfectly. 

In her hand she carried a huge, deep 
and contorted horn whence there sud- 
denly escaped, like some flow of golden 
coins, a currency of glistening light pa- 
per which, slowly falling towards the 
ground, never produced any metallic 
sound. 

The ten-franc, twenty-franc and big 
hundred-franc coins formed a glittering 
wake behind the lovely traveller who, a 
smile on her lips, achieved without ever 
touching the soil real miracles of balance 
and of speed. 

Like certain conjurer’s cones from 
which one sees indcfinitely emerging 
flowers of every kind, her reservoir of 
coins seemed inexhaustible. Stella only 
needed to shake it gently in order to sow 
her riches whose thick but inconsistent 
jayers were partly crushed beneath the 
meanderings of her vagabond wheel. 

After many turns and returns, the 
young girl vanished like a fairy, pouring 
forth till the last moment her minted 
pseudo-metal. 

All cyes then turned towards Balbet, 
the marksman, who had just taken from 
the zouave’s tomb the ammunition-belt, 
which he now wore round his waist, and 
the weapon, which turned out to be 
mercly a Gras rifle of a very ancient 
model. 

Walking briskly towards the right, the 
famous champion, the cynosure of the 
whole crowd, stopped suddenly in front 
of our group and carefully selected his 
stand while looking towards the north 
end of the square. 

Right in front of him, beneath the 
memorial palm-tree, there arose, far 
away, the square post surmounted by 
the shelled soft-boiled egg. 

And beyond, the natives who were 
standing curiously on the other side of 
the row of sycamores now withdrew, 
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when Rao signalled to them, in order to 
create a wide open space. 

Balbct loaded his rifle and, carcfully 
shouldering it, took a long time to choose 
his aim before firing. 

The bullet, lightly brushing the top 
of the egg, carricd away a part of the 
white and revealed some of thc yolk. 

Several bullets fired one after the 
other then continued the job which had 
been begun; little by little, the albu- 
minous exterior vanished, revealing in 
its stead the interior clement, which still 
remained intact. 

Every once in a while, between shots, 
Hector Boucharessas ran forward to turn 
the egg around; and thus the egg offered 
in turn to the firing every point of its 
surface. 

Behind, one of the sycamores stood 
as an obstacle before the bullets which 
all penetrated its trunk that had been 
partly carved flat in order to avoid any 
ricochets. 

The twenty-five rounds which com- 
posed Balbet’s provision were just 
enough to complete the experiment. 

When the last smoke had spurted from 
the gun of the rifle, Hector took the egg 
in the palm of his hand to offer it for 
inspection to all of us in turn. 

No trace of the white remained on 
the delicate inner membrane which, now 
entirely naked, still contained the yolk 
without bearing the slightest scratch. 

And soon, on Balbet’s request since he 
was anxious to prove that his trick had 
not been facilitated by any excessive 
cooking, Hector closed his hand for a 
moment in order to squeeze out through 
his fingers the perfectly liquid yolk. 

~ + # 


Punctual at the appointed moment, 
La Billaudiére-Maisonnal, the construc- 
tor, had just appeared, pushing ahead, 
like a knife-grinder, some strangely com- 
plex hand-wheel. 

Stopping in the middle of the square, 
he placed his vast machinery in the very 
axis of the altar, keeping it perfectly 
balanced on two wheels and two legs. 

The whole contraption was composed 
of a kind of grinding-stone which, acti- 
vated by a pedal, set in motion a whole 
system of wheels, levers and springs that 
formed an inextricable tangle of metal; 
and on once side an articulated arm 
stuck out, ending in a hand armed with 
a fencing-foil. 

After having put the Gras rifle and 
the ammunition-belt back on the zou- 
ave’s tomb, Balbct now took from a nar- 
row bench, which was an integral part 
of the new machine, a luxurious fencing- 
set that included a mask, a tunic, a glove 
and a foil. 

At once La Billaudiére-Maisonnal, his 
face turned towards us, sat down on the 
bench that was now empty and, with his 
body concealed from our cyes by the 
astounding machinery placed before 
him, sct his foot on the long pedal that 
was destined to set the stone in motion. 

Balbct, protected by the mask, the 
glove and the tunic, rapidly marked with 
the tip of his foil a straight line along 


the ground and then, with his left foot 
set en the immovable line, set himself 
elegantly ‘en garde’ in front of the arti- 
culated arm thal, emerging to the left, 
stood out clearly in profile against the 
white background of the altar. 

The two blades crossed and La Billau- 
diére-Maisonnal, putting his foot in mo- 
tion, began to make the stone turn with 
some specd. 

Suddenly the mechanical arm, achicv- 
ing several rapid and clever fcints, un- 
expectedly stretched out in order to 
strike straight at Balbet who, in spite of 
his universally known expertness, had 
not been able to parry this infallible and 
marvellous thrust. 

The artificial elbow had folded back- 
wards, but the stone wheel still turned 
and soon a new tricky set of exercises, no 
longer at all like the first, was again fol- 
lowed by a sudden thrust forwards which 
touched Balbet right in the midst of his 
chest. 

The match continued in this manner 
with many thrusts; quarte, sixte, tierce, 
even prime, quinte and octave mingled 
with disengages, doublez and coupez, 
forming countless thrusts, all new and 
complex and all ending with an unfore- 
seen feint that, fast as lightning, always 
found its mark, 

With his left foot riveted to the line 
which prevented him from retreating, 
Balbet sought only to parry, trying to 
deflect the other blade that was ready 
to slip aside without hitting him. But 
the mechanism set in motion by the 
stone wheel was so perfect, the unknown 
thrusts included such perplexing ruses, 
that at the last the defensive devices of 
the fencer were invariably proved use- 
less. 

From time to time La Billaudiére- 
Maisonnal, pulling and pushing several 
times running a long toothed rod, 
changed completely the organization of 
the different wheels and thus created a 
new cycle of feints which he himself 
ignored. 

And this device, which was capable of 
determining an infinite number of for- 
tuitous consequences, could be compared 
to the gentle blows which, applied to the 
tube of a kaleidoscope, give birth, in the 
realm of sight, to mosaics of crystals 
whose polychromatic patterns are always 
new. 

Balbct finally gave up the struggle and 
sct aside his fencing equipment, delight- 
ed with his defeat which had given him 
Occasion to appreciate a mechanical 
masterpicce, 

Raising two short barrow-shafts fixed 
behind the bench from which he had 
Just risen, La_ Billaudiére-Maisonnal 
went off slowly, pushing with difficulty 
his astounding contraption. 


(To be continued), 
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hitherto untranslated Garcia Lorca material. $3.50. READY IN MARCH. 
_ ORDER YOUR COPY NOW. EDITION IS LIMITED BY PAPER SHORTAGE. 


SURREALIST ANTHOLOGY 


For the 1940 volume of NEW DIRECTIONS 


Nicolas Calas prepared a very thorough survey 


- “many new translations, summaries of i 
portant works still in manuscript and much 
_ valuable background material. MAI RS oF 
MODERN | LITERATURE SERIES. | 


READY NOW. 


anthology of Surrealist writing in translation. 
Selections from some 40 writers are included, 
together with a dictionary of Surrealism, a brief 
history and a new manifesto. Appended are 


critical essays on the movement by Kenneth 


Burke and H. J. Muller. A few copies still avail- 
able at $3.50. 


POETRY 


There is no easier way to keep up with the best in poetry than a 
subscription to New Directions’ POETS OF THE YEAR SERIES. 
These beautifully printed little books bring you a widely catholic 
choice of good poetry—new, old & translated—at a very low 
cost: only $2.50 for the six numbers that will be issued in 1944. oe 
Or you ae any of these recent titles separately at 50 cents ‘important re-issues. Now ready, at $1.00, is a New fs: - 
Bach: Rimbaud's ILLUMINATIONS (French & English}; THE | @HinOH ee IEE SROILS OF POYNTOIN, Wales Tord Macy: 
GIANT WEAPON by Yvor Winters; A LITTLE ANTHOLOGY __ Ford galled James’ most perfect book. 2 
OF CANADIAN POETRY; A SATIRE AGAINST MANKIND by Ready about May will be STORIES OF ARTISTS & WRITERS, 
Rochester; POEMS of Hoelderlin, transiated by Frokosch (Cer- a selection of James’ marvelous fictional studies of the creative 
4 7a Me oon ep Ui eee Pre process; eleven long tales with an introduction by F. O. Mat- 
POETS, selections from Pushkin, Lermontov & Tutchev translated thiessen. $3.00. 

by Nabokov; Bertolt Brecht's radio verse play THE TRIAL OF And if you like James, you'll also tke E. M. Fotos Read 


ew ‘Dractions | is- celebrating the James cente 


LUCULLUS. Lionel Trilling's brilliant study of him ($1.50) and follow that 
Of Special Interest: A WREATH FOR THE SEA, a new book of up with the novels A ROOM WITH A VIEW and THE 
poems by Robert Fitzgerald. $2.50. Ready. BONGEST JOURNEY, $1.00 each. 


NEW DIRECTIONS S's‘ 


= Lipsticks, . 75, 


red coral... vivid, outdoor red 
eochinelle... exotic, American Beauty 
apple red... gay, bright, true-red 


red velvet... deep, royal red 


red raspberry ...conservative red 


orehid red... purplish, blue-red 


Refills for your favorite cas 
At leading stores every where 


